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Democrats. 


election. 


against their city brethren. 
hesitate to point out that, thus far, the Folk crusade 
against boodle in St. Louis has been a “flash in the 

There is no boodler in the penitentiary, thus 
There is, on the other hand, a long record of 
boodle cases loosely tried and incompetently presented 
in a way to justify the Supreme Court in reversing 
and remanding or discharging the defendants. 
Republicans will point out as peculiar the faet that 
Mr. Folk “fell down” on the evidence that would have 
convicted Edward Butler in the case that was tried 
at Fulton, although the evidence was said to have 
been at Mr. Folk’s hand. 
will say, that Mr. Folk played the boodle investiga- 
tion, not to a finish for justice, but for a little distance 
He made his play, they will 
say, to scare the administration, but not permanently 
to injure any Democrat caught in his toils. 
Republicans will say that the prosecution was a great 
It was great advertising for 
The Re- 


pan.” 
far. 


for his own ambition. 


prosecution in print. 
Folk, but produced no results to justice. 
publicans will say that Mr. Folk didn’t catch any big 
He “gave the worst of it,” for instance, to the 
representatives of the Suburban road, who were forced 
to buy a franchise over the heads of the Transit Com- 
pany magnates who were paying to prevent the giving 
They will say that Folk played into 
the hands of bigger boodlers by nailing smaller bood- 
The Republicans want the Democrats to nomi- 
nate Folk, because in the campaign for eleetion every 
Republican speaker will have nothing to do but quote 
from Mr. Folk’s speeches a sweeping indictment of 
The Republicans want no 
better evidence of election stealing on the part of the 
Democrats than Mr. Folk’s own speeches, letters and 
They can prove that, if he speaks 


fish. 


of the franchise. 


lers. 


Mr. Folk’s own party. 


interviews afford. 


Why Republicans Boom Mr. Folk 


By William Marion Reedy 


LL the Republican newspapers and Republican 
politicians in Missouri are advocating the 
nomination of Mr. Folk for Governor by the 

But if the Democrats refuse to nomi- 

nate Mr. Folk will the Republicans put him at the head 

of their ticket? Not at all. 

Folk is the easiest man they could have to beat at an 

They calculate that Mr. Folk has made 

such an assault upon Missouri Democracy, in his cam- 

paign for the Democratic nomination, that he can be 
riddled with his own returned shot. 

Mr. Folk will be punished in the big cities of the ‘State, 

if nominated, by the organization, because of his dis- 

loyalty to the organization in every election since he 
himself was a candidate of the organization. 

Republicans will attack him for failure to prosecute 

alleged election thieves, or to raise his voice against 

them, until their alleged methods against himself gave 
him an excuse to array the country Democrats 

The Republicans will not 


truth now, he was himself stuffed into the office he 
now occupies, and was the first man to go before the 
Supreme Court and have that body prevent an open- 
ing of the ballot boxes. He favored fraud, they will 
show, when he profited by it, just as he spdke with 
and for James J. Butler when they were candidates 
together, and just as he accepted the office that come 


They figure that Mr. 


They reason that 


The 


The 


The Republicans say, or 


The 


to him on the strength of the very vote upon the il- 
legality of which Mr. James J. Butler was unseated 
in Congress. They will show that Mr. Folk accepted 
his nomination from a caucus of which Edward Butler 
and the late James L. Blair were active members. They 
will show that this “hero” who now promises home 
rule for St. Louis profited in his own race for Circuit 
Attorney by whatever police coercion was exercised 
in behalf of the whole ticket of which he was a mem- 
ber. They will show that Mr. Folk was inactive 
against “Indians” when it was alleged that Mr. Wells 
was stuffed in and Mr. Meriwether stuffed out of the 
Mayoralty. They will point out that he ignored the al- 
most openly bought stuffing-through of the Charter 
Amendments election. They will show that his course 
has been to smash, by indictment or innuendo, only 
those Democrats who stood in the way of his nomina- 
tion for Governor. He smashed at Butler and at 
Hawes and at Cook, and he is now discrediting Gov. 
Dockery. But the Republicans will point out that the 
boss railroad lobbyists of the State, W. H. Phelps and 
John Carroll, whom he threatened with indictment, 
have helped him towards nomination, while Tony 
Stuever, the brewer boss of South St. Louis, who was 
an active beer lobbyist at Jefferson City, and fled to 
Europe, and came back denouncing Folk, only to line 
up with him, is responsible for the ten votes Folk 
secured in the /St. Louis delegation. The Republicans 
will show that Mr. Folk has “put many prominent 


’ 


Democrats on the bum,” but that he has not yet 
brought one to justice. They will quote the words of 
Mr. Folk and his followers implying inefficiency or 
corruption in the State Supreme Court. They will 
prove Democracy “rotten,” and do so in Mr. Folk’s 
own words. They will take Democracy at Mr. Folk’s 
estimate of it. Then they will ask what Mr. Folk 
has done that would justify his election at the head 
of the rotten party. There will be no answer, except 
a lot of convictions that didn’t “‘stick,” and a lot of 
newspaper and magazine advertising for Mr. Folk. He 
promises reform in the event of election. | What re- 
form could he effect? He hasn't done anything that 
means reform in his present position. Who surround 
him? “Tom” Crittenden, “Bill” Phelps, John Carroll, 
John B. O’Meara, “Jim” Carlisle, Lon V. Stephens. Is 
any reform to come from such influences? It is to 
laugh. What will St. Louis do with Folk as Governor 
and Tony Stuever as boss of the city? What was 
St. Louis when Stuever was in the Police Board un- 
der Stephens? A town of Home Brewery wine rooms 
with craps-game attachments in most __ instances. 
Where’s the reform that is likely to come from a 
Governor tied up with the two kings of the Missouri 
lobby, Phelps and Carroll, the representatives of the 
railroads, of the school book trust, and of all the other ~ 
trusts? What does Folk’s exposure of John A. Lee 
mean, except that Lee cut in and did business with the 
Baking Powder Trust against the wishes of, and at 
lower rates than would have been asked by Phelps and 
Carroll. The Republicans will show that Mr. Folk, 
as Circuit Attorney, dallied with Excise Commissioner 
Seibert, the boss of “the Gibraltar of Democracy,” 
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Southeast Missouri, only long enough to enable him 
to carry that section for Governor. An indictment 
or a score of them was held over Seibert’s head to 
keep his hands off in the Southeastern counties. Then, 
when Seibert had been undermined, flanked and cir- 
cumvented, he being the head of the State machine, 
Mr. Folk opened up on Governor Dockery. Mr. 
Folk lost the St. Louis delegation and blamed the 
Governor for it, but Mr. Folk lost the city in the fair- 
est, quietest, decentest primary the city ever saw, and 
then he screamed “fraud and force.” But he never 
batted an eye when the Indians used fraud and force 
against Republicans or for himself. The Republicans 
want Mr. Folk nominated by the Democrats because 
Mr. Folk will be their proof for every assertion in the 
Republican case against Democracy. They want Mr. 
Folk nominated because they think they can show that 
he is “a false alarm.” They will show that, so far as 
real reform is concerned, Mr. Folk’s strenuous thresh- 
ings of the air are but “futile piffle.” The Republicans 
will show that Folk has made a case that justifies a 
clean sweep of the Democrats from the board. They 
will show that Folk, in advocating himself, has in- 
dicted and convicted his party. They will cry aloud 
that if Mr. Folk has shown so much corruption in his 
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A Ruling in the Burton Case. 

ENATOR BURTON, of Kansas, has been con- 
victed of the crime of representing, as an attor- 

ney, for a fee, before the Post Office Depart- 

ment in Washington, a get-rich-quick, swindling con- 
cern. The Senator has done, we may presume, only 
what others of greater prominence than he have done. 
At least, this is generally believed to be the fact. He 
appears to have made his mistake in failing to differ- 
entiate between himself as an attoreny and himself 
as an influential Federal official whose mere show of 
interest in matters before the department would have 
a subtle weight in procuring lenient consideration of 
complaints against his clients. He tried to make his 
Senatorship lend force to his attorneyship, and wheth- 
er he did anything for his clients in the way of protec- 
tion, or not, it was proved he took pay for appearing 
before the department in a matter in which the govern- 
ment was interested, and on such proof, under the in- 
structions of Federal Judge Adams, he has _ been 
convicted Senator Burton apparently could not 
see any wrong in what he did. His attorneys made 
out a pretty strong distinction between his acting as an 
attorney and using his influence as a Senator, but 
strong as it was, it was too fine for the judge and 
the jury. It was too plain that Mr. Burton would not 
have been hired as attorney for the get-rich-quicksters 
if he hadn’t been a Senator of the United States. Bur- 
ton, probably, built up a sophistical exculpation of 
himself to himself, and stood upon it when he exam- 
ined his own conscience, but his self-defense was too 
flimsy to pass with the court. The man’s very cau- 
tion in doing the things he admitted doing, told 
against him. He was too palpably trying to keep 
within the law, and yet get around it. His excuse to 
himself, if it were sincere at all, could only have been 
so on the theory of a peculiarly aggravated case of 
moral obtuseness. Therefore, the public inclines to 
accept the verdict as just. It is doubtful, however, 
that the thinking public will accept as good law or 
good morals Judge Adams’ ruling that it is the duty 
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party, there must be more that he couldn’t or did not 
reach. They will riddle Mr. Folk, if he should be 
nominated, as no Democratic candidate in this State 


was ever riddled before. They would not have to 
use any argument against Democrats, except Mr. 
Folk’s arguments for his own nomination. They 


would show that Mr. Folk has done nothing that 
counts for the commonwealth, but that he has done 
a great deal for himself. And they would show 
that no honest government could be expected of a re- 
form candidate backed by the branded Crittenden, the 
Icbbyists, Phelps and Carroll, the brewer boss Stuever. 
No wonder Republicans want the Democrats to nomi- 
nate Mr. Folk for Governor. No wonder the Globe- 
Democrat and the Star have been his ablest advocates. 
They see, and all the thinking men in their party see, 
that the Democratic nomination of Mr. Folk is the 
surest step to take in the direction of “making Mis- 
souri Republican.” They love Folk because, in the 
first place, Mr. Folk has knifed his party, and in the 
second place, if he should be nominated, a great ele- 
ment in his party will knife him. And it’s a “picnic” 
that the Republicans can accomplish their end by ap- 
pearing to stand up for the reform and purity idea. 
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of a solitary juror holding out against conviction to 
go over to the advocates of conviction for any such 
reason as that his attitude may necessitate a new trial 
at much expense to the nation and inconvenience to of- 
ficials of the government. I take it that the juror 
who believes a defendant not guilty of the charges 
upon which the juror sits, has but one duty. That is 
to vote “not guilty,” and to keep on voting his convic- 
tion until the end of time, if such thing were possible. 
The juror who believes a man not guilty, and then 
votes the man guilty solely to save the nation the 
expense of another trial violates his oath. A jurist 
who tells a juror believing a defendant “not guilty” 
that that juror has any other duty than to vote and 
keep on voting not guilty introduces an innovation in 
the law of this land that can have none but disastrous 
results against the liberties and lives of the people. 
A man’s liberty is of more concern to the public than 
the convenience of a court or the cost of another trial. 
A man should be declared guilty because he is guilty 
on the law and the evidence, and for no other reason 
on earth or in heaven or in hell. For a judge to tell 
a juror holding out for acquittal that any reason other 
than absolute belief in guilt is a valid reason for voting 
to convict, seems, to my benighted mind, an outrage. 
Imagine a judge saying to a juror in doubt as to a de- 
fendant’s guilt—“Oh, go on and convict him. |. The 
case is clear enough to justify you in voting that way 
when eleven others vote him guilty. Don’t hang the 
jury and bother us with another trial.” If that isn’t 
Jeffreys law, I don’t know what is. When a judge 
forces a juror to convict a defendant upon considera- 
tions extraneous to the juror’s conviction of the de- 
fendant’s guilt, that judge becomes the prosecutor of 
the man at bar. It is well known that Federal judges 
are inclined to go to somewhat of an extreme in the 
matter of helping the prosecution to make cases 
against defendants. It is an axiom that a defendant 
has less chance of escape in a Federal than in a State 
court. Broadly speaking, the public approves of this, 
because it feels that the State laws are apt to be laxly 





construed by judges seeking or likely to seek re-elec- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is not to be believed that the 
public will approve the idea that a man holding out 
against the conviction of a defendant should give up 
his disbelief in guilt when a court practically rebukes 
him for a course that may make necessary a new trial. 
The juror who believes a defendant not guilty should 
vote “not guilty.” He should not vote “guilty” sim- 
ply because the court does not feel like trying the case 
again. We have heard much of late about technicali- 
ties of courts that free accused persons; but it is a 
worse thing if courts are to lay down law that shall 
force a juror to find a man guilty for any other reason 
than that of absolute conviction of guilt. A court 
has no right to demand that a juror convict anyone 
except upon the moral certainty of guilt. Judge 
Adams, if the nature of his decision upon this point 
has not been misrepresented in the newspaper accounts 
of the Burton trial, has made a ruling that constitutes 
a grave danger to every citizen. It certainly appears 
that he has gone a long way in the direction of charg- 
ing the jury after the fashion of the English courts in 
such a manner as to reduce to a minimum the defen- 
dant’s benefit of whatever doubt may linger in the 
mind of any juror. Burton may be, in popular opin- 
ion, guilty as charged. The objection is not. specifical- 
ly to the ruling in this particular case, but to the prin- 
ciple apparently formulated that a juror may be in- 
structed to convict a man of whose guilt he is not ab- 
solutely satisfied, on the ground that his hanging of 
the jury may involve expense to the country, or in- 
convenience to the court officials, or that it is the duty 
of one juror, or even a minority of jurors, to bend 
their opinions to a majority when the majority favors 
a conviction. The only thing that makes the jury 
system safe is the maintenance of the absolute in- 
tegrity of conscience of every individual juror. No 
juror should vote either to convict or to acquit for 
any other reason than his belief in the guilt or inno- 
cence of the defendant, regardless of what any or all 
of the other jurors may believe or feel upon the sub- 
ject. 


eh bh 
Chicago’s Slump. 

Poor old Chicago! She seems to be daily growing 
more dependent upon St. Louis. When all her thea- 
ters were closed not long ago, many of her people 
had to seek their thespian pleasures here, and now 
it seems probable the Chicagoese will have to fall 
back on St. Louis for their horse racing, and, per- 
haps, to get rid of that Republican National Conven- 
tion, which they fear will be a white elephant on their 
hands. It used to be the fashion in Chicago to allude 
to St. Louis as a suburb of that city, but now it is 
Chicago that is falling to the rear of the procession. 
And matters are going to be worse for the former 
glory of the city by the lake when the world sees how 
St.Louis will eclipse this year the splendors of the 
erstwhile matchless White City of 1893. 

ak hb 
Sympathy for Japan Waning. 

AMERICAN sympathy for Japan is not so noisy now 
that the Czar’s men are prepared for operations in 
the Far East, and the impression is growing that the 
men of Nippon are not measuring up to the military 
standard set for them. The dash and courage they 
first displayed led many to believe they would wade 
through the Russian ranks on land as they smashed 
their ships at sea, but they have failed to follow up 
their early victories. It now appears from the 
meagre reports from the seat of war that the Rus- 
sians have taken advantage of Japan’s inactivity and 
compelled a complete change of Japan’s original cam- 
paign plans, and besides, have effectually prevented 
them landing a force to attempt a flank movement on 
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the Liao Tung peninsula. There will be “doings” 
before many days at the seat of war, for the Russians 
are presenting a different front to the enemy. Now 
that General Kuropatkin has reached the scene, com- 
manders of both the navy and the land troops seem 
to have experienced a change of heart, and are dis- 
playing more activity and courage and general under- 
standing of the Japanese method of attack. 
ab 
The Press and Jewish Sentiment. 

THE Modern View, a sprightly advanced local 
Jewish periodical, takes exception to a statement in 
this department of the Mrrror that one cause for the 
American sympathy for Japan and dislike of Russia 
is to be found in the fact that so many Jewish con- 
cerns are heavy advertisers in the daily papers, and 
the papers have taken occasion to play to Jewish 
prejudice because of Russian persecution of the Jews. 
The Modern View does not believe this statement. It 
doesn’t believe that Jewish advertisers have tried to 
influence the daily papers. Mayhap the Modern View 
is right. Nevertheless, the editor of the Mzrrror, 
knowing something of the business motives back of 
much daily journalism, believes that much of the in- 
dignation against Russia for persecution of the Jews 
has its origin in design to please Jewish business men, 
and draw their advertising. Not that the newspa- 
pers would approve the persecution and massacre of 
the Jews, but for Jewish advertising, but that the mas- 
sacres are “played up strong” in news and editorial, 
and the anti-Russian sentiment was given more em- 
phasis for the business consideration referred to. 
American sentiment against Russia, in the opinion of 
the editor of the Mrrror, in favor of Japan, went off 
prematurely. - He believes that this was, in large 
measure, due to Jewish influence in this country as 
a result of persecution and massacre of their co-re- 
This influence affects papers as well as 
the masses of non-Jewish citizens. There is nothing 
evil or reprehensible in this influence. Indeed, all 
Americans were outraged by Russian persecution of 
the Jews, and if the papers express their horror of out- 
rages upon Jews for business reasons, the effect of 
such expression has not been one whit lessened in 
value to the people of that race and creed. To say 
what the Mirror said of the influence in question upon 
the daily papers is only to testify to the weight and 
potency of Jewish life and effort and character in this 
country. The daily papers surely are not to be 
exculpated of the charge of making sentiment, how- 
ever fine and high and generous and noble, serve the 
ends of business, and Americans generally rather 
plume themselves upon making business considerations 
serve the ends of liberty and fraternity. To say that 
business considerations, such as referred to, had no 
part whatever in giving color to the fulminations of 
the daily press against Russia is, in a measure, to im- 
peach the gumption of the business managers of the 
great dailies. The press is not above playing to 
Jewish reading and advertising constituencies any 
more than it is above salving the susceptibilities and 
catering to the prejudices of the Irish or the Germans. 
Of course, the vast volume of antipathy to Russia 
had not its origin in journalistic catering for Jewish 
business, but that some of its expression was colored 
by such consideration, is as certain as that newspapers 
are no longer published, if they ever were, for the 
health or amusement of their proprietors. 
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The Gantt Boom. 
Tue Columbia Missouri Herald is out with a long, 
strong article setting forth its belief that neither of 
the three gentlemen openly aspiring to the Democratic 
nomination for Governor can be elected, because of 
the things they have said about each other. The 
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Herald points out that Judge Gantt of the Supreme 
The Herald article 
“Gantt is 
the only man who can be elected.” Why? Because 
he is an_ex-Confederate, with three Yankee bullets in 
his body. That is the real argument for a compro- 
mise on Gantt. 


Court is the man to nominate. 


is “inspired.” It “sounds the slogan.” 


It is the endeavor to escape from a 
new deal in Missouri through the election of younger 
men. Judge Gantt has long’ been a candidate “under 
cover.” Personally, I think Judge Gantt’s nomina- 
tion would be a bad one. It would fit in too well 
with certain widespread suspicions concerning recent 
decisions by the Supreme Court in the boodle cases. 
It would be promptly pointed out that one of the first 
and most earnest prophesiers of the nomination of 
Judge Gantt was Edward Butler of St. Louis, who 
was the beneficiary of two Supreme Court decisions in 
the reversal of convictions in connection with the 
boodle crusade. The harking back to the ex-Con- 
federate issue by the party would be a mistake, for it 
could only be construed as a subterfuge to put a 
stop to the agitation of the so-called boodle issue. Such 
a subterfuge, I think, will not work at this stage of 
the game. The compromise to be effected by such a 
deal would not silence the element that makes war 
on the machine. A compromise will not “go,” for 
Mr. Folk cannot consistently make a deal with the 
machine that will put him on the shelf. Mr. Folk 
cannot stand for any machine “deal.” If he be put 
aside in the convention on a compromise that smoth- 
ers his issue, he must, if he be logical, run as an in- 
dependent candidate for Governor. He cannot sub- 
mit to strangulation. The Gantt programme means, 
almost inevitably, a bolt of the Folk following in the 
State convention. It means, further, the choking off 
of young men like Hawes and Reed in the interest 
of the older leaders. It means that the two men who 
have forced Folk into fighting his party, and therefore 
into party unavailability, shall be robbed of the fruits 
of their labors. It will appear that the party honors 
will go to Judge Gantt, who hasn’t turned a hand in 
the fight, unless—and here’s a fatally facile inter- 
pretation—his service consisted in the decisions of the 
court that have been so much criticised. The party’s 
falling back upon an ex-Confederate record to pull it 
through will not be well received. I doubt even that 
ex-Confederates, in some instances, will be pleased to 
think that the memories of the lost cause are to be 
put to the use of smothering, not only the charges 
against the party, but the young men like Reed and 
Hawes, who have led the fight for many months in 
behalf of the party’s good name. The Gantt scheme 
is too palpably a dodge to accomplish the end its pro- 
jectors aim at. The nomination for Governor should 
go to one of the men who have fought for it. The 
party should not go back forty years for an issue to 
obscure one of to-day. The ex-Confederate element 
will hardly permit itself to be used in the way indi- 
cated, if the expressed sentiment of some of its lead- 
ers is to be accepted as sincere. If, as the Columbia 
Herald says, Mr. Folk has put himself out of consid- 
eration as a candidate by his open attack upon the 
party, the logic of the situation would indicate that 
either Mr. Hawes or Mr. Reed, who forced him into 
that attitude, should carry off the honor which they 
have wrested from the Circuit Attorney. The nomi- 
nation of Judge Gantt, or even of Senator Cockrell, 
for Governor, would not satisfy the rank-and-file Dem- 
ocrats. It would represent a compact of an inner 
council in the party, and as such it would be resented. 
Above all things else, it must be considered that this 
is no time for “waving the bloody shirt.” The party 
cannot be saved by such a reversion to ancient issues 
and prejudices. The only salvation of the party 
lies in making its fight squarely along the issues as 
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marked out in the campaign for the nomination, in 
“standing pat” on its record, and in backing up one 
of the young men who have championed that record 
as against those who would identify the party with 
incompetence or corruption. If Mr. Folk is beaten, 
he has been beaten by Messrs. Hawes and Reed, and 
one or the other of these two gentlemen should be 
nominated. 
ah 
The State of the Fair. 

St. Louts will postpone its celebration of Easter 
until the opening of spring can be appropriately sig- 
nalized in conjunction with the opening of the World’s 
Fair. There are many people here and elsewhere 
who are saying that the World’s Fair will not be in 
creditable condition to open upon schedule time. Those 
have no idea of the extent and power of the Fair’s 
means for the preparation of the Fair. It is no ex- 
travagance to say that the date set for the opening 
will find the St. Louis World’s Fair further advanced 
towards completion than any such enterprise has ever 
been, not even excepting the Paris fair, preparations 
for which were begun ten years in advance of the date 
set for the opening. The St. Louis Fair takes shape 
these days as if by magic. The great buildings are 
filling up with exhibits, and there is not a great ship 
coming to these shores, nor a train headed for this 
city that does not contain material destined to heighten 
the beauty and the interest of the great exposition. The 
chaos is taking shape. Every day shows a tremen- 
dous advance in the matter of preparedness. The 
Fair grounds are probably the busiest spot on this 
planet, and the army of workers are proceeding with 
an intelligent and ordered rapidity almost beyond 
imagining with the task of fitting together the parts of 
a great picture such as the world has never seen be- 
fore. The growth of the great spectacle can be 
noted from day to day. There will be fifty per cent 
more to see at the opening next month than was to 
be seen at Chicago, or Paris, or Buffalo. The main 
picture, at least, promises to be as perfect as man’s 
ingenuity can make it. The work is being pressed 
and multiplied so extensively that it has been decided 
to exclude the public from the grounds for about fif- 
teen days prior to the opening. All the difficulties 
of transportation are being solved with an ease and 
celerity that are miraculous in view of the apparent 
inextricable confusion of such details a few months, 
and even a few weeks ago. The city in the forest 
grows even while you watch it, and the spectacle is 
inspiring when you think of it as a triumph of mind, 
when you see taking form before your eyes structures 
and shapes designed at the other side of the earth, and 
you realize that here is concentrating in a common, 
helpful, altruistic purpose the effort of a swarm of 
nations of many different ideals and histories. The 
polyglot population of the grounds begins to impress 
itself upon you. The magnificence of the effort be- 
gins to reveal itself in the great buildings, and the 
vast general plan. Something of the beauty of the 
city as it will be, is beginning to make itself felt. The 
tremendous energy back of the fair, energy drawn 
from all ends of the world, is embodying itself effec- 
tively in ways, great and small, to even the most care- 
less intelligence at all cognizant of the scene presented. 
No one can survey the spectacle without being deeply 
stirred by it. No one can see what has been, and 1s 
being done, without feeling an expanding and sustain- 
ing faith that all that the management has promised 
will be fully and fairly performed to the limit that 
might reasonably be expected of powers essentially 
finite. The World’s Fair will be worth seeing, worth 
traveling many miles to see, on the day it is to be 
opened. It will not be presented to the public in any 
such condition of bedragglement and confusion as 
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will destroy forever the anticipations of the scene that 
have been aroused by pictures and descriptions. In- 
deed, there will be a certain charm in so much of in- 
completeness as may be in evidence at the opening, 
for there will be only so much of it as will speak elo- 
quently of the obstacles that have had to be sur- 
mounted, and will be prophetic of the glories which 
shall mark the final rounding out of the work. The 
World’s Fair will open, and will open with splendid 
credit, upon time. And long before July the Fair will 
be as complete as ever was a work designed by man. 
St. Louisans need fear nothing of the effect of opening 
the Fair on time. St. Louis has “made good.” It 
has surpassed its promises. The world will say so. 
ele ab 
More Steffens’ Slanders. 

Mr. Lincotn J. SterFeNs has another article in 
McClure’s Magazine aptly timed to favor Mr; Folk’s 
candidacy for Governor of Missouri. It is an arti- 
cle cleverly calculated to create the impression that 
all the business interests of St. Louis are united in 
support of boodle. Especially strong is the infer- 
ence that the World’s Fair management is in sym- 
pathy with the boodlers. If this is not slandering 
the city, what can it be called? Any wholesale indict- 
ment of any element must be mostly slander. The 
business interests of St. Louis are represented, for the 
most part, by as clean and high-minded men as are 
to be found anywhere, and the World’s Fair directo- 
rate is composed of many men who never did, nor 
connived at a wicked or lawless act in their lives. Mr. 
Steffens’ article, like those he has written before, is 
correct enough as to most facts, but the poison 


- therein is to be found in the sweeping implication that 


the prominent citizens of St. Louis are practically a 
unit in support of and sympathy with public plunder- 
ers. It is just this sort of wholesale attack upon the 
business people of the city that is responsible for the 
fact that in all this great community at a primary 
election Mr. Steffens’ hero, Mr. Volk, received during 
five hours of voting at a primary, only 2,801 votes. 
The business element of St. Louis is not corrupt. The 
Grand Juries that exposed corruption in this city were 
composed of leading business men. ‘The large fund 
(as yet unaccounted for) for the prosecution of the 
corruptionists, was contributed by business men. Busi- 
ness men composed the petit juries that convicted the 
indicted boodlers. The business men of St. Louis 
are not part of a “system” for the spoliation of the 
public. The average of honesty and decency in busi- 
ness is as high in St. Louis as it is in any large city 
or any rural community; but it seems to be an essen- 
tial element of the Folk campaign to make out that 
the people of prominence in the city are all corrupt 
in order to rally the honest yeomanry of the country 
to a sort of class fight against the townspeople. Mr. 
Steffens makes a strong plea for Mr. Folk, but it is 
a specious one. It is a plea that makes for sensa- 
tional sales of McClure’s Magazine, but it is one that 
reacts upon Mr. Fo!k as the instigator of the widely 
inclusive aspersions upon all his fellow citizens. The 
St. Louis business men are not in great part, in any 
considerable part, the “enemies of the republic” which 
Mr. Steffens makes them out to be. They may be op- 
posed to Mr. Folk’s political ambitions, but if they are, 
it is because Mr. Folk’s friends have thought it neces- 
sary, in the furtherance of his campaign, to stigmatize 
them as they are stigmatized in Mr. Steffens’ article 


in the current issue of McClure’s. 
als he 
The Railroad Muddle. 
Tue Northern Securities congerie of financiers has 
decided to abide by the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. The Northern Pacific and Great 


The Mirror 


Northern certificates held in the treasury of the Trust 
since the latter part of 1901 are being returned to the 
original holders in exchange for Northern Securities 
stock. This surprising equanimity of spirit and wil- 
lingness to obey the law of the land seems to have 
caused some misgivings among Wall street speculators, 
Rumors are floating around that things are shaping 
for another ferocious contest among the railroads in 
the Northwest. All this sort of talk is sublimated 
nonsense. There is no reason to fear a return of the 
chaotic, panic-breeding conditions which preceded the 
merger in the Northwest. The time for ridiculous 
struggles of that kind and scope has passed by. We 
are no longer in the midst of a tumultuous boom, with 
an eager, crazy mob of thousands of investors and 
speculators standing ready to buy stocks by the pound. 
The “Dunciad” of speculation has been written and 
sung. Messrs. Hill, Morgan, Harriman and Rocke- 
feller know this as well as, if not better than, anybody 
else au fait in these matters. Mr. Hill’s latest re- 
marks would indicate that there is no present inten- 
tion at headquarters to nullify the law as laid down by 
the highest court in the land in another, though less 
flagrant way. It is the supreme purpose of the in- 
terested magnates to prevent anything like serious 
differences and disputes. Concessions will probably 
be made by both sides. Harmony will be maintained 
indirectly, through mutual promises and agreements. 
It may be the plan of the parties interested to give 
Congress and the Nation a vivid object lesson in the 
results of unrestricted competition. It has for years 
been the standing belief of railroad authorities that 
unlimited competition in transportation prejudices the 
public more than the companies. It was this theory 
which inspired the introduction of a bill in Congress, 
some years ago, providing for the legalization of 
pooling among the railroad companies. That bill 
failing of passage afterwards furnished the obvious 
excuse for the consolidation movement. The decisions 
in the Trans-Missouri and Joint Traffic Association 
cases, in 1897, having made it unlawful to pool rates, 
and the late finding in the Northern Securities in- 
stance having given the coup de grace to all combi- 
nations effected with the intention of circumventing 
the Sherman anti-Trust law, the railroad companies 
will be compelled to renew efforts to induce Congress 
to legalize and supervise pooling arrangements. There 
is, apparently, no other alternative. Government 
regulation and interference of some kind or other ap- 
pears to be the only way out of the vexing dilemma. 
vhs oh 
The Service Pension Order. 

THE order providing for service pensions to all 
veterans of the civil war who have attained to the 
age of sixty-five years has been bitterly criticised. And 
rightly so. The Pension Commissioner justifies his 
action upon the ground that President Cleveland, dur- 
ing his first administration, sanctioned the payment of 
similar pensions to Mexican war veterans. This is 
a justification that does not justify at all. | What 
President Cleveland did, or did not do, has no bearing 
upon this latest phase of the pension abuse. It is 
the legal principles involved which must be consid- 
ered. It is estimated that service pension payments 
to Civil War veterans will call for the disbursement 
of at least fifteen million dollars annually. This is 
a substantial increase in Government expenditures. 
Congress was in no wise consulted in this appropria- 
tion of public funds. President Roosevelt alone as- 
sumed full responsibility for the order of the Pension 
Commissioner. To the ordinary citizen this would 
appear like a reprovable usurpation of power on the 
part of the Chief Executive of the nation. For 
doesn’t the Federal Constitution require that all 


measures calling for the expenditure of money in the 
Treasury should be deliberated upon and supervised 
by Congress, particularly the House of Representa- 
tives? No government in Great Britain would dare to 
make any appropriations of national funds without 
the consent of Parliament. President Roosevelt has 
acted in undue haste and ill-advisedly. He has laid 
himself open to the charge that he approved of ser- 
vice pensions for purely political reasons. His ac- 
tion is the more censurable since a service pension 
bill had been under discussion in Congress for months 
with very little chance of passing. 
els cla 
The Annus Mirabilis. 
Prices are still rising in this burg. Everywhere 
one may hear complaints of suffering citizens about 
outrageous extortions. ~ Union labor is as arrogant 
and insatiable as ever; rents are scraping the clouds; 
concessionaires on the Pike are entering into unholy 
alliances to keep prices as stiff as “the traffic will bear 
it.” Even the price of beer is going up, and this in 
the very city famous for the quantity and quality of its 
brew. Around the Union Station, shaves and hair- 
cuts are regarded as luxuries that only millionaires 
may indulge. And so it is throughout the city. It 
is a situation that seems to be beyond remedy. More 
and more does it become probable that the year of 
the World’s Fair will go down into history as-“the 
Year of the Great Squeeze,” the annus mirabilis of 
“cinchers,” monopolists and landlords.. 
th oh 
Colorado in Affliction. 
THE endless mining strikes in Colorado are having 
most detrimental effects. They seriously interfere 
with operations at Cripple Creek, Telluride and other 
important mining camps. Colorado’s output of gold 
is falling off; social life has grown almost unbearable 
in some sections. It is as much as your life is worth 
to be a non-union man. A reign of terror prevails 
around Telluride. The constant calling out of the 
militia has cost the State more than six hundred thou- 
sand dollars. And the end is not yet in sight. It 
is pitiful to see a whole State and its people torn and 
suffering on account of the interminable wrangles of 
mine-owners and labor unions. 
eh ob 
Retribution for the Landlords. 
Str. Louis landlords are rapacious beyond belief in 
the matter of rents. Let us remember this against 
the time to come. The landlord must be made to 
pay, to disgorge his villainous World’s Fair profits. 
He must pay, and pay well, for public improvements in 
future. The assessors of values must remember the 
World’s Fair increment and assess accordingly. When 
the landlord shall, in future, protest against the cost 
to him of new streets and alleys and sewers, it will 
be well to remember what heed he paid to the protests 
oi those whose rents he raised ruthlessly in this yeat 
ot our Lord, 1904. In so far as he has proved himself 
a wolf, let him be treated as a wolf. As he has seized 
the opportunity to rob the people, let him be taxed for 
the benefit of the people. The plea of the landlord 
has ever been for consideration, but it should avail 
no longer when the public demands improvements. Of- 
ficials will be well able to ignore his whimperings. They 
need not fear him. There are almost innumerably 
more voters who will have been robbed in rents than 
there are robbing landlords. The money the land- 
owners have wrung from the people should go back to 
the people in improved public utilities. It may be said 
that such reprisals will invite greater rent burdens. 
Not so. The World’s Fair crush and rush will pass 
away, and the empty houses, now rented at robber 
rates, will eat up the present profits. The lesson we 
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have learned from the landlords is a bitter one, but it 


may be turned to profit in a legitimately retributive 
spirit of determination to make the extortioners dis- 
gorge in rigorously assessed and collected taxes for 
public benefit a goodly portion of their ill-gotten gains. 
ah eh 
: Hearst's Progress. 

WHILE the upper air and solar walk Democrats 
are denouncing Mr. Hearst as a man seeking the Pres- 
idency “with cheek and a check book,” that young 
man continues to gather unto himself delegates in 
Mr. Hearst knows what he is after, 
The remainder of the Democratic 


goodly numbers. 
and goes after it. 
party is waiting with its finger in its loose-lipped mouth 
for something to turn up. The “unthinkable Hearst” 
is certain to be a powerful factor in the Democratic 
convention. He will, at least, force the gathering to 
do something for the people he is supposed to repre- 
sent. He will put the convention up against the 
proposition of saying something about union labor, and 
unless it says the right thing, union labor will beat 
the Democratic ticket, alone and unaided. Mr. Hearst 
is the representative of a greater force than the old- 
line politicians imagine is the case. He isn’t buying 
all his support. He represents an issue that will not 
be kept in the background. William Randolph Hearst 
will have to be reckoned with by the Democratic War- 
wicks. He cannot be ignored or sneered aside. He 
is a part of the Bryan obstructionist policy, as against 
the reorganizers, and the party cannot afford to treat 
him disdainfully or contemptuously. He isn’t the 
ideal of anyone in particular for the Presidency, but 
he represents a discontent in the country which, if not 
wholly divine, is also not altogether diabolical. 
eh eb 
Roosevelt and the Democrats. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is not worried over criti- 
cism of his service pension ukase or firman. In fact, 
his action in that matter strikes a congenial spot in 
the souls of the Republican Socialists who believe that 
the money of the government should be turned loose 
among the people in any and every old way. The 
feeling that President Roosevelt is unsafe doesn’t ap- 
pear to be making as much headway as might have 
been expected. His party appears to have been as- 
sured that whatever startling things he may threaten 
he will never do anything really dangerous. His 
sending of a fleet to “demonstrate” before Turkey, his 
suddenness in the Panama matter, his autocratic in- 
sistence in the promotion of General Wood, and other 
startling strenuosities seem to have been condoned by 
the erstwhile fearful conservatives of his party. The 


- Democratic papers are thundering about the Roose- 


velt “usurpations” of power and prerogatives, but they 
do not awaken any general response from the people. 
They are issues that do not “catch on,” for some rea- 
son not easily to be specified. The Democrats appear 
unready to take up issues while they are so much at 
sea for a man to lead them. They seem to be in a 
state of mental obtundity which makes it absolutely 
necessary that they should have a man first, and an 
issue afterwards. They seem to realize that they are 
more in need of an attractive and convincing person- 
ality than of abstractions as to policy. They cannot 
even work themselves up into a fever over the post 
office scandals. They cannot warm up to Judge 
Parker of New York for a candidate. They will not 
have either Cleveland or Bryan. They don’t trust 
Gorman. They are waiting for some man to say 
something, or to do something that will indicate his 
availability in the present crisis. They have a hun- 
dred things upon which to fight the Republicans if 
they could only find a leader who would put some en- 
thusiasm into the fight. Who 
If the man were to appear the walk- 


The party is numb. 


can awaken it? 








The Mirror 
over for Roosevelt would not long remain so much of 
It is too bad that the 


country should have such an ineffective opposition as 
the Democracy now seems to be. 


‘a certainty as it now appears. 


Even if Roosevelt 
and Rooseveltism cannot be beaten, it is very desirable 
that there should be more check upon the President 
and his tendencies than is now to be found in the poli- 
tics of the country. Wise Republicans, even, must 
lament the plight of the Democratic party in the pres- 
ence of such an opportunity as now presents itself for 
putting the soft pedal on the hitherto irrepressible 
“Teddy.” To my thinking, the main trouble with the 
Democrats is that they are too much possessed of the 
idea that it is necessary to submit the whole party to 
the will of the New York contingent. If they would 
look for a Western man who wouldn’t scare business 
out of its boots, and unite 
be brought together, and into shape to make a good 
fight against Roosevelt. The only big Western Dem- 
ocrat who wouldn’t throw the business elements into 
a fit, and who wouldn’t invite the unappeasable ani- 
mosity of the Western malcontents is David R. Fran- 
cis, of Missouri. 


upon him, the party could 


ods ole 
Municipal Land-Owning. 

From far-off South Africa comes the news of a 
striking innovation in municipal administration. The 
city of Johannesburg has applied for, and been granted, 
the right to purchase land within and beyond its boun- 
daries, with municipal funds, such land to be held for 
eventual sale, at low prices, to citizens looking for a 
home. The municipal authorities are enthusiastic 
about their project. They consider it a guarantee of 
their city’s future greatness and prosperity. It would 
seem that they have been studying the principles of 
Francois Quesnay and Henry George to excellent ad- 
vantage. They have been impressed with the evils 
of the monopolization of land. 
secure thousands of acres of surrounding land, they 
intend averting the spread of landlordism, and the 
taxing of all the combined industries, energies and 
resources of the city for the benefit of land-holders. 
The results of the Johannesburg plan will be watched 
with interest by all who are studying municipal prob- 
lems, and their solution. Among the thinking, far- 
seeing classes the sentiment appears to be growing that 
land monopolization and the consequent disinheriting 
of millions upon millions of workers, has more than 
a merely theoretic connection with present-day indus- 
trial and social discontent. It is being clearly rea- 
lized that the private owner of city real estate exacts 
as much financial tribute from the community as did 
the feudal baron from his vassals or serfs. Take the 
owner of a building in which is being conducted an 
ordinary grocery-store. The grocer pays his tribute 
to the landlord, and all his customers are required to 
Landlordism involves 


By endeavoring to 


reimburse him for this outlay. 
the successive, graduated payment of tribute-money. 
No doubt about that. By taking a great number of 
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such instances, we can easily obtain an idea of the 
financial onus which landlordism imposes upon an 
entire community from year to year. If the city ad- 
ministration of St. Louis had adopted a policy, thirty 
years ago, similar to that lately put in force in Johan- 
nesburg, we would hear little at the present time of the 
“bleeding” of people whose misfortune it is to live in 
other men’s houses. In the organization of American 
municipalities, the apparently irretrievable mistake was 
made of overlooking the future, the tremendous growth 
of population and industry. Capitalistic interests were 
permitted to gobble up land for a song which should 
have been held in trust for future generations. Pri- 
vate individuals were given the opportunity to make 
two hundred and three hundred per cent. profit, upon 
original purchases, after the lapse of a comparatively 
short space of time. 
out the moving of a finger. 


They enriched themselves with- 
The “unearned incre- 
ment” poured golden harvests into their laps. But 
this “unearned increment” involved, and will continue 
to involve, the robbing of the masses, whose birthright 
had been sold for a mess of pottage. 


obo 
Progressive Panama. 

THE new Republic of Panama is marching at the 
very head of civilization. This is shown by its lately 
announced determination to disband its formidable 
army of about a thousand ragamuffins and to sell its 
redoubtable navy of hand-me-down gunboats. The 
government declares it has no use for either of these 
dubious civilizing agencies. Undoubtedly it is right. 
What’s the use of maintaining “bum” armies and 
navies when you have the coin? With the gold that 
the Washington government is about to give them, 
the Panamese should be able to get along for years 
to come, and, as occasion arises, to buy off one pros- 
pective enemy after the other. Suppose all other 
governments of the world were to follow the illus- 
Wouldn’t that be 
glorious, wouldn’t that work dismay in the hearts of 
publishers of fake war extras! The Panamese have 
Andrew Car- 


trious example set by Panama! 


made a good start in self-government. 
negie should give them a few odd millions to build 
another Palace of Peace. The Panama idea should 
potently appeal to the minds and hearts of all who, 
like Voitaire, regard fighting armies as composed of 
“ridiculous murderers.” 

eke abe 

Justice Brewer as Author. 

SUPREME JUSTICE BREWER is defending the authen- 

ticity of the Bible. But what of the authenticity of 
some books of which Justice Brewer has been adver- 
tised as editor? How much had Justice Brewer to do, 
for instance, with the preparation, collation and revi- 
sion of “The World’s Best Orations,” 
One wonders if a Justice of the Supreme 


issued under 


his name? 
Court actually would lend his name to an enterprise 
and take the credit for work done by someone else. 


Flip-Flop 


By William Marion Reedy. 


HE St. Louis Republic, on the day after the St. 
é i Louis county primaries and on the day after the 

(St. Louis city primaries, indulged in double-leaded 
editorials denouncing lawlessness on the part of those 
who carried those primaries against Mr. Folk. Those 
editorials circulated all over the State in the issues 
of the paper wherein they appeared. They were re- 
printed in circular form and were used with powerful 


effect by Mr. Folk and his friends in every county in 
the State as showing that the boodle element was 
hiring thugs to defeat the will of the people, or, in 
other words, Mr. Folk. The word went out that the 
State administration’s police boards were conniving 
at lawlessness in an effort to prevent the nomination 
of Mr. Folk. 
cry to the Folk men. 


The Republic’s editorials gave a new 


It was the thugs and election 
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thieves against Mr. Folk. Mr. Folk declared Gov- 
ernor Dockery responsible in a bitter interview. Gov- 
ernor Dockery replied, giving Mr. Folk the lie in 
effect. All over the State the Republic's charges, with 
Mr. Folk’s comment, were made the basis of a rally 
of the country forces against the vile men and viler 
political practices of the corrupt city of St. Louts. 
The result was a new Folk boom. When the Republic 
found that Governor Dockery “struck back” against 
its editorials, what did the Republic, then? It hedged. 
It warned the candidates and the factions against say- 
ing sharp things of one another. It said that such 
strife was unwise, as it only furnished ammunition 
to the enemy and might endanger party success. The 
Republic to-day is pleading for harmony. It discour- 
ages dissension. It doesn’t want Governor Dockery 
to say anything against Mr. Folk or Mr. Folk against 
Dockery. It wants peace in the party. What a scurvy 
trick this is on the part of a party organ! It has 
done everything in its power to discredit the adminis- 
tration for supposed antipathy to Mr. Folk. It has 
discredited Mr. Hawes’ victories in the county and in 
the city. It has printed Mr. Folk’s attack upon Gov- 
ernor Dockery. It has elicited the Governor's reply. 
There it stops. It had no idea that the Governor 
would fight back. It had an idea that the party would 
be stampeded by jts utterances to the support of 
Mr. Folk. When the “come back” from the adminis- 
tration began to make itself felt, the Republic quit. 
It had pilloried the administration in behalf of Mr. 
Folk, and when the Governor replied to Mr. Folk’s 
criticism with aspersions upon Mr. Folk’s Democracy, 
the Republic began to whine for peace and calm in 
the gubernatorial contest. Now the Republic says 
that nobody must say anything mean about anybody 
in the fight. After it has “done its damnedest” for 
Mr. Folk by attacking everyone opposed to him. The 
Republic has printed everything Mr. Folk wanted 
against his enemies. It has now shut off discussion. 
The party must be saved. Nobody must say any- 
thing against Mr. Folk. Certainly not. The Republic 
has said everything it could say for him and in dis- 
paragement of the opposition. The Republic is the only 
daily medium by which Democrats get news or opinion. 
The Republic has given them Folk news, Folk opinion, 
Folk denunciation of all other Democrats. It has 
done all it can for Folk and against jts opponents. 
Then on pretense of “the good of the party” and in 
the guise of stopping internal strife it shuts down on 
discussion and tells the candidates that there shall 
be no more personalities. The Republic has_ be- 
smirched the opposition to Folk, and now it tells 
Folk and everybody else to desist from personalities. 
But the Republic has put the poison into effect in 
every county against Messrs. Hawes and Reed. The 
Republic has done the mud-flinging for Folk in the 
most effective fashion. Having done this, it resumes 
a bogus neutrality and deprecates asperities in the 
contest between candidates. This is a typical Republic 
trick—sneaking, whimpering, hypocritical, cowardly. 
It means that the Republic took an unfair shot at 
Hawes and that it thought to bulldoze Dockery, but 
that it has been frightened by the administration’s 
bold smash at Folk. The Republic is afraid to make 
further war upon Dockery and rests content with 
what it has done for Folk. It is ready now to catch 
things a-goin’ and a-comin’. It hopes for credit if 
Folk wins. It hopes for credit if Folk is beaten. It 
wants to stand in if there should be a compromise. 
The Republic has played both ends against the middle. 
It tried to stampede the machine to Folk. Then when 


the machine, through the Governor, showed fight, the 
Republic drew in its horns. It is now “laying down 
on” Folk and is ready for a compromise that will 


patch up a truce between Folk and the machine, It 
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advises Mr. Folk to quit fighting Governor Dockery 
after it has furnished Mr. Folk with the material with 
which to fight the Governor. It advises Governor 
Dockery to remain quiet under the charges the paper 
itself has made against the Governor’s appointees. 
The Republic is evidently looking to the nomination 
of a dark horse. It expects Mr. Folk to compromise 
by surrender of his reform position, and Governor 
Dockery to compromise by remaining silent under 
Folk’s and the Republic’s accusations. The Republic 
expects both Mr. Folk and his opponents to take a 
back seat. This means that the Republic wants its 
party to dodge the issues within its ranks. It wants 
Mr. Folk to quit crying boodle and the administration 
to quit defending itself against Mr. Folk. It wants 
to “save the party.” But the party cannot so be saved. 
Either Mr. Folk must win or those elements in the 
party that he has attacked must win. The issues 
raised in the fight cannot be evaded. The Repub- 
licans will use what- Mr. Folk has said of the organi- 
zation and what the organization has said of Mr. 
Folk. The Republicans will quote the Republic’s edi- 
torials on the primaries. The Republic has split its 
party wide open, and it hasn’t the courage to follow 
its fight to the logical end thereof. It purposes gag- 
ging both factions. But it is now too late. The 
party has been put on trial by the utterances of Mr. 
Folk and the Republic, and any such device as putting 
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DEAR Mr. CLAYTON: 

The letters you have written me accompany this note. I sup- 
pose an exchange will be as agreeable to you asit istome. I 
hope to receive mine as soon as youcan find it convenient to 


send them. Sincerely, 
FRANCES HARRISON. 


pretty brows over this missive and pon- 

dered: 
“T wonder if that is too formal. I suppose he 
would like a few words of regret and a little ten- 
derness, but I don’t think I'll give him that satisfac- 


M ISS FANNY HARRISON wrinkled her 


tion. 
“What a lot of letters he wrote me! And such 


letters as they were! Somehow I rather hate to part 
with them—especially the one he wrote after we 
quarreled because I flirted with Captain Anderson. 
I don’t think anyone else ever made such a plea for 
forgiveness. It was really eloquent. I wonder if 
he would miss it if I didn’t send it with the others. 
It would make pleasant reading once in a while, just 
as a reminder of how devoted a follower I once had. 
Yes, I think I'll keep it.” 


Ralph Clayton sat moodily reminiscent before his 
fire. Sultan, his Irish setter, seemed to share his 


master’s gloom, and lay with his nose between his 
paws gazing abstractedly into the flames. 

Letters were strewn over the table, and Clayton 
was studying one which he had just written: 


DEAR Miss HARRISON: 

I will not say that this exchange is agreeable tome. My let- 
ters remind me too unpleasantly of what delusions a man will 
entertain. Yours—well. I will confess that the pleasure they 
have given me makes me unwilling to part with them. Still, I 
feel thatI should. I musttry to cure myself of my hopeless 
love for you, and an occasional reading of them, which I could 
not resist, would greatly retard the cure. 

You are entitled to my thanks for giving me a great deal of 
pleasure during the past few months, and for permitting me to 
indulge in a dream which was the sweetest ] have ever known— 
the dream of making you mine, 





up a man like Senator Cockrell for Governor to avoid 
either the consequences of nominating Mr. Folk or 
nominating Mr. Hawes or Mr. Reed would be simply 
to dodge the issue whether the party is as corrupt 
as both Mr. Folk and the Republic have said it is. 
The followers of Mr. Folk have cause to complain of 
the Republic’s desertion. The friends of Messrs. Hawes 
and Reed have cause to complain that the party organ 
comes in with a proposal to set them aside after their 
long, hard struggle for the gubernatorial honor. The 
Republic has tried to ram Folk down the throats of 
the Democrats, but the Democratic revolt against the 
dose has been strong enough to frighten the paper into 
a sort of apologetic attitude towards the Folk oppo- 
sition. The Folk and anti-Folk fight cannot now be 
stopped. The Democrats may try to smother it. They 
cannot do it. Mr. Folk will have to be nominated or 
defeated. If he stands for a compromise, it will be 
said that the “boodlers” got him, too. If the machine 
agrees to a compromise with Folk, it will be said that 
it was scared into it and that the compromise is a plea 
of guilty to Folk’s charges. Neither faction can give 
in without playing into the hands of the Republicans. 
The Republic’s flop upon itself is fool politics. The 
party would be stultified now by a compromise. It 
cannot get away from the charges Mr. Folk has made 
against it. It must defeat him and vindicate itself to 
itself, or nominate him and plead guilty. 
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A Matter of Point of View 


Pardon meif I havesaid more thanI now have the right to 
say. I had forgotten, forthe moment. that regrets were not 
mutual. Very truly yours, 

FRANK CLAYTON. 


“Rather a foolish letter, isn’t it, Sultan? Perhaps 
I should have made it more formal, but I couldn't 
bring myself to do it—and it might have pained her. 

“Lucky Sultan! No letters to get back, none to 
return. I put my best work into those letters. I 
wonder where that one is that I wrote after our quar- 
rel. J spent hours on it.” 

Sultan watched with interest while his master 
opened letter after letter, glancing hurriedly through 
most of them, pausing now and then to read a few 
lines. When he had finished, Clayton looked blank. 

“Well, that’s queer! She didn’t send it. Dear 
little girl! I believe she cares a trifle for me yet in 
spite of what she says; she kept the best one because 
she didn’t like to give me up altogether. Their rea- 
sons are sometimes hard to fathom, but that is the 
only one I can imagine. However, there’s no use 
speculating—it’s all over now; but it hurts more than 
I ever imagined anything could. 


“Do you suppose she would notice it, Sultan, if I 
should keep one of hers? There’s one that I know 
word for word—so well, that there’s really no need of 
keeping it. But it’s such a tender, affectionate let- 
ter, such evidence that she loved me once, even if she 
doesn’t now, that I can’t bear to send it back. Not 
much logic, is there, Sultan, in trying to cure myself 
and then keeping that letter? Love and logic never 
mixed.” 

os 

Miss Fanny Harrison read the lines accompanying 

the package of letters that the morning mail brought 


her, and laughed softly to herself. 
“Eloquent to the last. I suppose he means every 











Well, I’d have been disappointed at 
It wouldn’t have been 


word of it, too. 
any other kind of a letter. 
pleasant to have had him give me up easily. 

“T must have imagined that I really loved him, 
judging from the number of letters I wrote. Still, 
they weren’t very affectionate, except one, and as 
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that was the first after we were engaged, I suppose it 
was a little more tender than usual. It would make 
Where in the world can it 
What a shabby 


trick! I didn’t imagine he could be so deceitful.” 


amusing reading now. 
be? Why—I don’t believe he sent it. 


Town Topics. 


Close Decisions in the 


UU. &. 


By H. 


HE recent decision of the Northern Securities 
case in the United States Supreme Court by 
a vote of 5 to 4 suggests the inquiry whether 
the tendency of the Supreme Court at the present 
time is not to decide all important cases by a closely 
divided vote. It is often remarked that in the earlier 
days of the court’s existence, practically all cases 
were unanimously decided, and that at present the 
reverse is generally true. On the whole, this impres- 
sion is correct. It is well known that the four most 
conspicuous decisions of the last decade have been 
settled by a bare majority. 

Passing the Northern Securities case, the most 
recent decision of first importance is the case of De 
Lima vs. Bidwell (182, U. S. 1), commonly known as 
the “Insular decision,’ which was also decided by a 
vote of 5 to 4, on May 27, 1901, Justice Brown writing 
the opinion, and Justices McKenna, Shiras, White 
and Gray dissenting. This action, it will be remem- 
bered, was brought against the collector of the port 
of New York to recover back duties alleged‘to have 
been exacted and paid under protest upon certain 
merchandise imported from Porto Rico during the 
year 1899. The decision was of far-reaching im- 
portance, as it settled the question of Porto Rico’s 
nationality, holding that upon the ratification of the 
treaty of peace between the United States and Spain, 
signed in 1899, the island of Porto Rico ceased to be 
a “foreign country” within the meaning of the tariff 
laws. 

The Joint Traffic Association case, decided on 
October 24, 1898, by a vote of 5 to 3, and the Trans- 
Missouri Freight Association case, decided on March 
22, 1897 by a vote of 5 to 4 are the two most important 
decisions prior to the Merger case construing the 
Sherman act. These two cases were somewhat similar 
in character, the question in both instances being 
whether an agreement between competing railroads 
for the purpose of thereby affecting traffic rates for 
the transportation of persons and property came within 
the scope of the Sherman law, which is designed “to 
protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies.” Both cases were decided in the 
affirmative, the Trans-Missouri case going so far as 
to hold that the (Sherman act applies to all contracts 
in restraint of trade without exception or limitation 
and is not confined to those in which the restraint 
is unreasonable. 


In connection with the Sherman act it is interesting 
to note that the most important adverse decision, 
United States vs. F. C. Knight Company (156 U. S., 
1), was decided on January 21, 1895, by a vote of 
8 to 1. Justice Harlan, who wrote the opinion in the 
Merger case, being the one dissenting member of the 
court on this occasion. The circumstances of this case 
were as follows: The American Sugar Refining Com- 


pany, a New Jersey corporation, being in control of 


Supreme Court 


R. N. 


a large majority of the manufactories of refined sugar 
throughout the United States, acquired through the 
purchase of stock in four Pennsylania corporations, 
whose refineries were in Philadelphia, such control 
over the sugar refineries of the United States as gave 
The court 
held, however, that even though the transaction cre- 


it a practical monopoly of the business. 


ated a monopoly, it could not be suspended under the 
act of July 2, 1890, as the acquisition of the Phila- 
delphia refineries by a New Jersey corporation and 
the business of sugar refining in Philadelphia bore 
no direct relation to commerce between States or with 
foreign nations. 

The case of Pollock vs. Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company (158 U. S., 601), commonly known as the 
“Income Tax Case,” and decided on May 20, 1895, is 
another 5 to 4 decision. This case is unquestionably 
the most important constitutional decision rendered 
in recent years. The opinion was written by Chief 
Justice Fuller and concurred in by Justices Field. 
Gray, Brewer and Shiras while Justices Harlan, 
Brown, Jackson and White, who dissented, each con- 
tributed a long opinion. This decision held in sub- 
stance that the Constitution delegated to the States 
the power of direct taxation, the States surrendering 
to Congress the power of indirect taxation; that 
taxes on real estate and personalty were indisputably 
direct taxes; that the tax imposed by the act of 
1894 known as the income tax, in so far as it fell 
on income of real estate and personalty, was a direct 
tax within the meaning of the Constitution, and con- 
sequently unconstitutional and void, because it was 
not apportioned according to representation. 

Hilton vs. Guyot (159 U. S., 113), and decided on 
June 3, 1895, the leading authority on the conflict of 
laws, is another instance in which the court was 
divided by a vote of 5 against 4. 
in substance that a foreign judgment apparently ren- 


This case declares 


dered by a foreign court of competent jurisdiction 
shall be considered prima facie evidence of the truth 
of the matter adjudged. 


Examination of other leading decisions of recent 
years seems to indicate that while the court generally 
does not agree unanimously, a vote of 5 to 4 is the 
exception rather than the rule. Booth vs. Illinois, 
reported in 184 U. S., 425, and decided on March 
3, 1902, is perhaps the leading modern case on the 
subject of the police power. ‘The vote was 7 to 2, 
Justice Harlan writing the prevailing opinion, and 
Justices Brewer and Peckham dissenting. The effect 
ot the decision in this case was to hold that a State 
pessesses the power to enact a statute prohibiting 
a calling or profession, for the protection of the public 
all the 


State concludes that certain admitted evils cannot 


morals if, considering circumstances, the 
otherwise be reached; but that if it can be shown that 


o 
the statute enacted to protect public morals has no 


? 


real or substantial relation to the object, it is a clear 
infringement of constitutional right, and illegal. It 
was held in this particular case that the law of the 
State of Illinois holding options to sell or buy grain 
or other property at a future time illegal, was in vio- 
lation of the Constitution. 

The first important decision affecting the constitu. 
tionality of legislation under the police power was 
rendered in December, 1872, in what are commonly 
known as the “Slaughter House Cases” (16 Wall, 36). 
Justice Miller, representing a majority of six, wrote 
the opinion of the court, while Justices Field, Bradley 
During the year 1869 the 
State of Louisiana passed an act giving to a certain 


and Swayne dissented. 


corporation for twenty-five years the exclusive right 
to maintain a slaughter house and yards within the 
environs of New Orleans. The court held, when 
called on to pass upon the constitutionality of the act, 
that the grant of an exclusive right or privilege, 
when guarded by 
accommodation, etc., may be a valid exercise of the 
police power, and that the statute in question was 
perfectly constitutional. 

The leading case on the subject of “Ultra Vires,” 
Central Transportation Company vs. Pullman Palace 
Car Company, was decided on May 2, 1891, and in 
contrast with the decisions already mentioned by a 


proper limitations as to price, 


unanimous vote of eight, McKenna not voting. The 
Pullman Company was formed under the Manufac- 
turing Act of Pennsylvania, with a capital stock and 
a charter for twenty years for “the transportation of 
passengers in railway cars constructed and owned by 
said company.” Seven years later a special act of the 
Legislature extended the*charter for ninety-nine years, 
and the corporation was authorized to enter into con- 
tracts with other companies for the leasing or hiring 
to them of its railway cars and other personal prop- 
erty. The company then proceeded to transfer to the 
Central Transportation Company all its cars, contracts, 
patent rights, credits, etc., for the period of ninety- 
nine years and further contracted not to engage in 
the business of making or hiring sleeping cars during 
that period. The court held that this contract involved 
an abandonment of duty which the company owed to 
the public, was beyond its powers, and was not only 
voidable, but absolutely void; thereby deviating from 
the New York law on this subject, which holds such 
contracts only voidable. 

In October, 1882, the Supreme Court, in the case 
of Louisiana vs. Jumel (107 U. S., 711), decided by a 
vote of 7 to 2 that a State cannot be sued by a citizen 
of another State on the mere ground that the case 
arises under the Constitution. This decision was of 
great importance in supporting the doctrine of State 
sovereignty. 

The leading decision on the subject of eminent 
domain, Fallbrook Irrigation District vs. Bradley (164 


-U. S., 112), is another case decided by a vote of 7 


to 2. This case was decided on November 18, 1896, 
Justice Peckham writing the opinion, and Justices 
Fuller and Field dissenting. The question which arose 
was whether certain irrigation acts appropriating pri- 
vate lands for purposes of irrigating arid lands were 
legal. It was held that the water so taken was put to 
public use, and that the statutes providing for such 
irrigation were a valid exercise of the legislative 
power, and therefore constitutional. 

Turning to some of the earlier decisions of the 
Supreme Court, it becomes apparent at once that the 
tendency is that of unanimous agreement. 

The famous Charles River Bridge case (11 Peters, 
20), decided in January, 1837, is a leading authority 
on the subject.of implied powers which pass to cor- 
This case also involves an 
In 1650 the crown granted 


porations under grants. 
interesting bit of history. 




















































































to Hfarvard College a perpetual charter to operate 
a ferry over the Charles River. In 1785 the charter 
was amended to permit the college to erect and 
operate a toll bridge at the same point. In 1825 the 
State granted a charter to a new corporation, known 
as the Warren Bridge, to operate a bridge within 
two miles of the former.. As the location was more 
favorable, the effect was to ruin the Charles River 
bridge as a business investment. The latter brought 
suit to enjoin the new bridge from operating on the 
ground that it possessed an exclusive privilege by 
virtue of its charter. The court, however, applied the 
doctrine that public grants should be construed strictly 
against the grantee, and held that no implied contract 
passed by such charter. 

Of the very early decisions of the court probably 
the best known one is the Dartmouth College case, 
reported in 4 Wheaton, 518, and decided in lebru- 
ary, 1819. The opinion of the court was written by 
Chief Justice Marshall and the decision, as in nearly 
all cases in which he participated, was unanimous. 
The question which arose was whether the charter 
granted by the British crown to the trustees of Dart- 
mouth College in the year 1769 was a contract within 
the meaning of that clause in the Constitution which 
declares that no State shall make any law impairing 
the obligation of a contract. The Legislature attempted 
to alter the charter without the consent of the cor- 
poration, but the court declared its act unconstitu- 
tional and void and declared positively that a grant 
constituted a contract. Justice Story took part in this 
decision, and the case was argued for the plaintiffs 
by Daniel Webster. . ; 

Perhaps the most famous opinion written by Chief 
Justice Marshall was in the case of McCulloch vs. 
State of Maryland (4 Wheat., 316), which was de- 
cided the same year as the Dartmouth College case 
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by a unanimous vote. This decision is in a sense 
the cornerstone of our national banking system. The 
question arising was whether Congress had power 
to incorporate a bank. ‘There is nothing in the Con- 
stitution either forbidding or permitting the govern- 
ment to incorporate national banks. ‘The power, if it 
exists, is an implied power. The decision laid down 
the important principle that if an end be legitimate 
and within the scope of the Constitution, all appro- 
priate means to the accomplishment of this end not 
prohibited may constitutionally be employed to carry 
it into effect. Congress passed an act on April Io, 
1816, to incorporate a national bank of the United 
States, with power to establish branches in different 
States. The attempt was made by Maryland to tax 
one of the branches of the bank within her borders, 
which under the decision of this case was held to be 
unconstitutional. 

Another celebrated constitutional decision of the 
Supreme Court in which Justice Marshall wrote the 
opinion is the case of Fletcher vs. Peck (6 Cranch 
87), decided in February, 1810, the court as usual 
being unanimous. ‘The State of Georgia had attempted 
by an act of the Legislature to nullify a grant which 
it had formerly made. ‘The court held, when passing 
upon the constitutionality of the act, that a grant is a 
contract, and consequently a statute annulling con- 
veyances is unconstitutional, because it is a law im- 
pairing the obligations of a contract within the mean- 
ing of the United States Constitution. A party to a 
deed cannot pronounce his own deed invalid, even 
though such party be a sovereign State. 

While unanimous decisions are not infrequent now- 
adays, the tendency in important cases seems to be 
towards a divided court, which is in sharp contrast 
with the policy of the court during its early history. 

New York Evening Post. 


A Change in the Drift 
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of Population 


By Francis A. House 


UCH has been and js being said of the 
drift of population to our large cities. In 
economic periodicals it is the one inexhaus- 

tible topic of more or less fruitful discussion. In 
recent times, it has entered even into the debates of 
politicians in Congress. A well-known Congress- 
man from Kentucky chanted a doleful dirge, only the 
other day, over our “deserted villages” and farms, and 
entered into lugubrious vaticinations upon the fates of 
the thousands of rustic swains who leave their parental 
roof-tree to toil in urban factories and dwell in dreary, 
crowded tenements 

There is, beyond a doubt, some truth in the asser- 
tions made by many careful economic students and 
observers that the exodus from our agricultural r-- 
gions has been productive of some deplorable conse- 
quences. Large accessions have been made to the 
urban proletariat from among the rural emigres and 
fortune-seekers. Yet, taken as a whole, the drift to 
the centers of population has been beneficial, because 
conditioned upon economic and social requirements 
originating in the sweeping industrial transformation 
wrought by steam and electricity. For every whilom 
farmer, or farmer’s son, who joined the hopeless, sub- 
merged tenth, there have been scores of young men 


of rustic origin who rose to a competence or gained 


distinction and honors in the commercial, political or 
scientific sphere of our cities. 

It has become the popular and, unquestionably, 
well-founded theory that in the resolute race for suc- 
cess in urban life, the rural lad is almost invariably 
destined to carry off the best and first prizes. 

However, there has of late years been increasing 
evidence that the desertion of farms for the cities is 
fast entering its culminating phase, temporariiy, at 
least. It would seem that the spread of education, 
the regular reading of newspapers, improved methods 
and increasing profits of farming are combining grad- 
ually to bring about a perceptible diminution in the 
flow of population citywaid. The American farmer 
has been doing some extensive and valuable think- 
He has been taught to appreciate 
He is no longer an isolated 


ing in late years. 
his landed possessions. 
and self-centered member of human society, cut off 
from the wonderfully multiplex and ever-changing 
activities and exigencies of modern civilization. He 
studies market reports, tables of exports and imports, 
the prices of farm lands and farm products, and ev- 
ery other thing or factor having a direct or indirect 
bearing upon his material condition and welfare. 

He has, for instance, been paying considerable at- 
tention to the recently published results of ifvestiga- 
He has 


tions into the cost of living in large cities. 


learned that this is constantly rising, while business 
profits are dwindling away. He is not ignorant of 
the dark sides of factory and tenement life, of the 
tyranny of union labor, of the fierce struggle to “get 
on,” of the increasing monopolization of real estate, 
the spread and greed and insolence of landlordism, 
the miseries and helplessness of the swelling ranks 
of tenants. 

At the same time, he ponders upon the uninter- 
rupted incoming of hundreds of thousands of Italian, 
Kussian, Polish and Hungarian paupers, who, for the 
greater part, gotothe largest cities, there to enter into 
competition with native labor, to live in the “slums” 
and further to aggravate the multifarious and seem- 


ingly irrepressible evils engendered by industrial con-. 


ditions the distressing consequences of which we have 
barely begun to combat. If, after drawing all these 
things into thoughtful consideration, the prospering 
American farmer should conclude to stay upon his 
quarter section, who would care to blame him for it? 

That agriculture ‘is once more rising in popular 
estimation can also be inferred from the multiplica- 
tion of colonization projects. In the South and 
Southwest, in Utah, in New Mexico, in Texas and 
California, everywhere are being bought large tracts 
of fertile or irrigated land to be sold to actual set- 
tlers. This colonization movement is a laudable one; 
it well deserves encouragement. That it meets a 
growing want of the times is sufficiently proved by 
the success it scores in all our leading cities. Some 
railroad land-agents report an unmistakable eagerness 
among city-dwellers to settle in the agricultural re- 
gions, especially of the Southwest and Northwest. 
There have been large sales of land latterly in the 
fruit and rice belts of Eastern Texas and Western 
Louisiana. Irrigated land along the river courses in 
New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado and California is in 
sharp competitive demand, and steadily growing in 
value. In the Pecos River valley can be found any 
number of contented, prosperous men who several 
years back carried dinner pails on their daily peregri- 
nations between home and factory. Hundreds of 
clerks in San Francisco recently organized to form 
a mutual aid society, the avowed and chief object of 
which is to secure a small farm for each member in 
the fruit regions of California. 

This growing disposition to “take to the woods 
and prairies” should be diligently fostered. It be- 
speaks a welcome agricultural renaissance. It is a 
socio-political phenomenon of great National impor- 
tance. The well-directed activity on the part of 
large railroad companies is not the least curious feat- 
ure of this interesting colonization movement. The 
pioneer railroad that once opened up is now building 
up, and that in a mode certain to crown honest and 
diligent efforts with more than compensatory success. 

As the years go by, the conviction will gain strength 
in thinking minds that to own a tract of good farming 
land is decidedly more of a desideratum than the occu- 
pying of banale flats and genteel poverty in over- 
crowded cities. The desperate efforts making on the 
part of many conscienceless syndicates to monopolize 
immense tracts of the public domain may be regarded 
as constituting another suggestive sign of the times. 
How much better would it be for many a young fellow 
holding a small-salaried, humdrum, clerical position in 
a city like St. Louis or New York, with little or no 
hope of ever rising to independence, to be the owner 
and tiller of eighty acres of fertile land somewhere out 
in the West or Southwest, where vast mountain ranges 
bound his horizon and waving wheat and corn fields 
whisper of the precious goodness of God to all who 
love Nature and liberty, and follow a vocation whose 
patent of nobility is as old as the race of man on 


earth! 
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Hackett, 


to ignore! 


GREAT SALE OF MEN’S 


EasterClothin 


We've bought the entire surplus stock of New Spring Clothing from 


Carhart & Co. of New York City 
FOR JUST $27,000.00 


And it is now being retailed on Nugent’s third floor at less than the customary wholesale prices! No concern 
on earth makes better Clothing than Hackett, Carhart & Co. 
these sensationally low prices the result is a buying event that not a man or boy in all St. Louis can afford 
A rare chance to get boys’ confirmation suits! 


When such splendid qualities are linked with 


AND BOYS’ 





B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company, 


Broadway, Washington Ave 
and St. Charles Street. 

















The Sweet Bells Jangled 


HE June sunlight filtered through the Venetian 
blinds and cast flickering shadows on Miss Vir- 
ginia Lushington’s usually sallow  cheecks, 
flushed now with excitement as she wrote sheet after 
sheet, her pen stumbling over the words in her haste 
to tell the tale. Asa 
rule they had little in common, for Lucie was a poor 
sort of creature, with no spirit of her own, but in the 
great crises of life any confidante is better than none, 
and Miss Virginia felt that she was approaching a 
greai crisis in hers. 


“So you must not be surprised, my dear Lucie, if 


She was writing to her sister. 


you hear before long of a great change in my life. I 
am thankful to say I feel quite a different creature, 
thanks to the skill of Dr. Blandley, of whose great 
kindness and really particular attentions I have told 





you before. He * here the pen, a common, board- 
ing-house sort of article, snapped short with an ago- 
nizing shriek, letting an extinguishing blot fall on the 
interesting pronoun. Miss Virginia uttered an ex- 
clamation of annoyance, carefully mopped up the of- 
fending ink, and then, her train of thought interrupted, 
leaned back in her chair with a sigh, not of sorrow, 
but of overwrought feeling. 

Outside in the Gardens the band was _ playing, 
groups of smartly gowned women hovering about, their 
gay parasols contrasting with the white caps of 
nurses in charge of patients; for the Buxton season 
was beginning with its mingling of pleasure-seeking 
visitors and invalids in search of health. But a few 
weeks ago Miss Virginia would have found it hard to 
decide in which category to class herself. There was 
no doubt in her mind now. 

“Dear fellow,” she murmured, 
glace gown with meditative fingers. 
what tenderness—what comprehension! He 
my case at once. It was not so much the poor ma- 
terial body which suffered—though indeed my _head- 
aches were excruciating—no; it was my soul which 
wandered lonely through the wilderndss of this 
world! How he admires my poems! His own verses 
are a little crude, but one cannot expect les belles let- 


smoothing her 
“Dear fellow; 
divined 


tres from a man of science; enough that he under- 
stands and appreciates them and—ime.” She glanced 
at the little timepiece. 


hour of calling. “Good 


Half-past four; his usual 
gracious,” she exclaimed, 





with sudden alarm. “I forgot my tabloids after 
lunch. And I had two helpings of lobster casarolle 
and charlotte russe. I shall be tormented! How 


could I be so forgetful? It was writing to poor Lucie, 
Ah! poor Lucie; how surprised she will 
But what could 


I suppose. 
be, and three years younger than I. 
she expect, shutting herself up in that poky country 
house.” 

She hunted absent-mindedly for her tabloids, tak- 
ing three in succession before she recalled herself, 
“Dear me, I feel quite unnerved! It will be to-day, I 
feel sure. Yesterday when he was here he said he 
wished he knew how to frame a very delicate question. 
What could he mean but that? If only the tiresome 
maid had not entered just then to clear away the 
tea I feel sure he would have spoken. Or perhaps he 
will write? Yes, on second thought, I think I would 
It would be so embarrassing were 
Ina 


prefer his writing. 
anyone to interrupt just as he was proposing. 
boarding-house one can never be sure, though I have 
given particular directions to Maria never to allow me 
to be disturbed when Dr. Blandley is here.” 

Five o'clock chimed from that frivolous little time- 
piece—five o’clock. Surely there was some mistake 
—no professional engagement would withhold him at 
such a time! She walked restlessly to the window, 
drew up the blind, then let it fall again. “So trying 
for the complexion,” she murmured with the faintest 
sigh. 

“Miss Addison,” announced the maid, flinging open 
the door. Miss Virginia turned, with an amount of 
self-possession which, under the circumstances, was 


little short of heroic. ‘How kind of you to call,” she 


said. “I thought all the world was in the Gardens 
this afternoon.” 
“Yes. I have just been strolling there myself,” 


replied her visitor. “One learns more news there in 
half an hour than in a week in any other place.” 

“And what is the special news this afternoon?” 
asked Miss Virginia, trying to assume a civil interest. 

Miss Addison laughed. “A little bird has been 
whispering that there is a great blow in store for some 
of Dr. Blandley’s patients in this change he is contem- 
plating, but, of course, dear Miss Virginia, this is 
no news to you.” 

Miss Virginia colored and cast down her eyes. 


“Well,” rattled on the visitor, “one’s loss is anoth- 
er’s gain, though I fea> some will find that hard to 
accept! But I always did say that it was their own 
fault. 


that her illness was all imagination. 


Just look at Miss De Travers, every one knows 
I think she is 
quite rightly served, though it will be a dear lesson 
to her.” 

“I never could bear Miss De Travers,’ murmured 
Miss Virginia, feeling slightly confused by this flood 
of talk. 

“I should think not! It was not to be expected. 
And is it true that it is to be Bath? They say the 
18th.” 

“I—we—that is—I am not sure,” stammered Miss 
Virginia. 

“Oh, I am sure I am right! Well, one watering 
place is much like another, and it will be change of 
scene for him, but hardly of society. Well,” rising, 
“I must say good-by. No, no tea for me, please. 
| have lost my appetite wondering what sort of p. p. 
c. cards Dr. Blandley will send jn. I never was a 
very devoted adherent of his, you know, so I hope to 
be let down lightly.” 

Miss Virginia heaved a sigh of relief as her visitor 
departed. “I think that last remark was in decidedly 
bad taste,” she murmured. 
make allowances, though I do 


“But I suppose one must 
think I would not 
wear my heart on my sleeve, if I were she. It makes 
a woman look so very foolish. 3ut how people do 
talk, to be sure! Fancy their fixing the actual date! 
And Bath, too! It would be a charming place for a 
honeymoon, and dear Wilfred has frequently men- 
tioned the city of late. Evidently he must have said 
something to a friend. Well, well, it is certainly 
droll, his taking my consent for granted like this—but 
there—news travels so fast, and he doubtless intended 
to come himself.” 

“A letter for you, mum!’’ announced Maria, enter- 
ing the drawing room. 

Miss Virginia clutched feverishly at it. 
—’tis his! Ah, then, he has written,’ she murmured, 
oblivious of Maria’s curious glances. She tore it open, 
glanced at the contents, and then a sickening hue which 
had its origin neither in lobster casarolle nor in char- 
lotte russe, overspread her face. “What can he 
mean? Leaving Buxton for an appointment in Bath! 
Impossible! Oh, villain—villain.” 


A paper fell from her trembling tingers. It was 


erry 


Tis his 


a professional account for twenty guineas 
Vanity Fair (London.,) 
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POLITICS 


GOVERNORSHIP VOTE TO DATE. 

Up to date twenty-five counties of 
the 114, have selected delegates to the 
State Nominating Convention, and the 
returns still leave Harry B. Hawes in 
the lead, with Joseph W. Folk second, 
and James A. Reed third in the Mis- 
souri gubernatorial race. The delega- 
tions of St. Louis County, New Madrid 
County and St. Louis City, which are 
claimed by both sides, are credited in 
the table to Mr. Hawes, pending ruling 
convention. 
which has 


on the credentials by the 
Two counties, Crawford, 
three votes, and Grundy, which also has 
three votes, named delegations Monday, 
but failed to give instructions. It is 
believed that both Mr. Hawes and May- 
or Reed can have these delegations, ac- 
cording as to the balloting goes in the 
convention. The vote in the counties 
and cities up to Tuesday, is as follows: 

Folk. Reed. Hawes. 
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ale a ae 
Mrs. Catterson—‘Mrs. Wilter is a 
woman with a great deal of pride, isn’t 











While you're dressing this morning 
just make up your mind not to let 
the day pass without stopping in at 
Croak’s. You can’t buy more style 
in a spring suit than a special lot 
we have ready to-day at $15. You 
can’t get a better fit—and you can’t 
match the quality under $20. That’s 
five dollars in your pocket—and an- 
other friend for us. Single or dou- 
ble breasted. 


Others up to $35. 

Spring Top Coats, $15 to $35. 
Raincoats, $15 to $35. 

White and Fancy Vests for Easter, $2 to $5 


M. &. Croak & Co. 


OLIVE AND TENTH STS., S. E. CORNER 


The Mirror 


she?” Mrs. Haterson—“Intense. She 
told me she had ordered as many clothes 
this season as she would if her husband 
hadn’t been in debt.”—Brooklyn Life. 
ak dh 
SPORTING COMMENT 

The result of the Britt-Corbett fight 
at San Francisco was very unsatisfac- 
tory to the sports and the betting fra- 
ternity. The general impression is 
that the referee should have decided the 
affair a draw. As to Referee Graney’s 
honesty, it has never been questioned 
heretofore, but the receipt by him of a 
note during the nineteenth round of the 
fight, which he refused to make public, 
has given force to the impression that 
he may have been influenced in his de 
cision by some person or persons inter- 
ested. In giving a decision for Britt 
he took no chance of getting into disfa- 
vor with the crowd, because the “native 
son” ideas supersedes all others on the 
Coast. It wasn’t altogether Britt’s or 
Corbett’s interest that Graney had to 
protect. It was the great crowd of 
sport lovers—men who had bet on Cor- 
bett—whom he should have looked after 
in giving a decision. While in a small 
measures there was justification for his 
ruling, taking the fight on the whole 
or by rounds, it was a stand-off, if any- 
thing. True, Britt may have done most 
of the leading, but his work did not pre- 
vent Corbett making a showing. As to 
the principals, Britt displayed considera- 
ble improvement, espcially since his 
meeting in Butte, with Jack O’Keefe last 
summer, but he did not have the steam 
behind his punches necessary to put 
Corbett out. Corbett, on the other 
hand, did not appear to be in as good 
condition as when he fought Hanlon or 
McGovern.: Time and again he con- 
nected with Britt’s jaw, but to no avail. 


ch 


Mayor Harrison’s ruling against gam- 
bling at the Chicago race tracks will, 
unless it can be circumvented, result dis- 
astrously to racing in Chicago this 
spring and summer, and no doubt will 
cause the suspension of the Chicago 
Derby, which has been Washington 
Park’s, and, in fact, the West’s, great 
turf classic. But while the ruling may 
work a hardship on Chicago, St. Louis 
will derive a benefit, for horsemen will 
bring their strings here, thus improving 
the class of the local races, and the 
large majority of Chicago rage lovers 
and bettors will no doubt go where they 
can be in touch with the game, all of 
which means many more thonsands of 
dollars in the pockets of St. Louisans. 
From the present outlook, St. Louis will 
see the Biggest racing season it has ever 
before enjoyed. In fact, if Chicago 
tracks fail to present entertainment, the 
St. Louis meetings will be the equal of 
any ever held in the country. It may 
be that arrangements could be made be- 
tween St. Louis anl Chicago tracks to 
have some of the stake events of the 
latter decided here. 

ob 

Horses have been coming to St. Louis 
by the trainload in the last two weeks 
and there are more to come. The Fair 


Grounds, Delmar, Kinloch and Union 
Jockey Clubs are busy spots these days. 
At the old courses the managers have 
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PURITAN 


Doesn’t do anything but clean—but it 
does that perfectly; especially Kid 
Gloves, coarse and dainty Fabrics, 
Satin Slippers, 
Shoes, 
Straw Hats, Perspiration Stains, etc. 
Puritan is an absolutely odorless, non- 
inflammable paste, 


Sold by all conscientious druggists. 
Price, a quarter 

THE PURITAN CO., Mfts., 

ST. LOUIS. 
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been getting the stands, track, grounds 
and stables in shape for World’s Fair 
crowds. The work in the new Union 
course is nearly completed and horses 
are arriving there from the South, West 
and East, and more are expected when 
the Memphis and Bennings meetings 
close. The Union Club management 
intends to open on time. 
eb 
THE WORLD’S FAIR HANDICAP. 

There is already much interest mani- 
fested in the World’s Fair~ handicap, 
the $50,000 classic to be decided in June 
at the Fair Grounds. The weights 
have been allotted and McChesney gets 
the heaviest package, 128 pounds. There 
are not more than a dozen of the thirty 
odd horses nominated which have a 
chance to win. The presence of Tom 
Hayes’ Gold Heels in the event, with 
only 120 pounds, has given rise to con- 
siderable discussion, it being thought 
that he should, at least, carry as much 
as Hermis or Africander. Horsemen 
think Gold Heels will prove a puzzle to 
bettors. Although entered in sinceri- 
ty, they think it doubtful that he will 
ever be in condition to go a route. He 
is to be started first in the Citizens’ 
Handicap at Memphis, as a test of his 
condition. Nearly all the . wise fel- 
lows are picking McChesney as_ the 
winner. He is favorite in the betting 
on the event, while Gold Heels is 15 to 
1. If Gold Heels can be shaped for the 
race he may give McChesney and the 


other stars the race of their careers. 
Much depends on the condition of the 
track on the day of the race. At pres- 
ent it does not appear that McChesney 
has such a cinch as the wise fellows 


imagine. And there are many who 
have a decided fondness for Dick 
Welles. 


al ok ob 
SHOES SHOW A MAN’S HOME 


“You can almost tell from what coun- 
try a man comes by the weight of his 
shoes,” said J. W. Davy, of Chicago, 
who represents a shoe company. 

“You might not. believe it,’ he con- 
tinued, “but the thicker the soles of his 
shoes the larger the city from which he 
comes. In New York it is almost a 
fad, and the soles of the shoes are ex- 
ceedingly heavy. 

“They are almost as heavy in Chicago. 
Men wear shoes to protect their feet. 
They have not time enough, it seems, to 
bother with rubbers. So they make one 
pair of shoes do the work for all kinds 
of weather. 

“Here in Milwaukee and in other cit- 
ies of this size, I notice the men wear 
light shoes and _ rubbers. I suppose 
they have time enough to wear the over- 
shoes. 

“Up in the country I find that in 
many places leather shoes are not worn 
at all for several of the winter months. 
They wear heavy socks and then put 
rubber overshoes over these.”—Milwau- 
kee Sentinel. 






















NEW BOOKS 


“Lines Composed a Few Miles Above 
Tinten Abbey,” by William Words- 
worth, and “The Building of the Ship,” 
by Longfellow, are the latest volumes 
of famous poems in the “Flowers of 
Parnassus” series, edited by F. B. 
Honey-Coutts, and issued from the 
press of John Lane of New York. It 
was to minister to the literary browser’s 
taste that John Lane devised his “Flow- 
ers of Parnassus” series of famous po- 
ems. Each one is in its own little vol- 
ime, slender enough for the pocket and 
dainty enough for the book-table. 
“Gray’s Elegy,” Stephen Phillips’ “Mar- 
pessa,” Tennyson’s “Dream of Fair 
Women,” the ubiquitous “Omar,” Pope’s 
“Rape of the Lock,” Blake’s: “Songs of 
Innocence,” William Watson’s “Words- 
worth’s Drave,” Milton’s “Lycidas,” fig- 
ure among the twenty little volumes 
already issued. Now we find added to 
the series, Longfellow’s “Building of 
the Ship” and Wordsworth’s “Tintern 
Abbey,” both with drawings from the 
illustrative pen of Donald Maxwell. 

eb 

“The Rainbow Chasers” is a, novel 
which deals with some of the history of 
Western Kansas. It is by John H. 
Whitson, who for seven years lived in 

*the country and amid the scenes of 
which he writes. The book breathes 
the spirit of the plains, and among the 
.many incidents of the story are epi- 
sodes of the stirring times of the middle 
eighties. Fights with desperadoes, 
Western blizzards, politics and other 
strenuous phases of the life in the mush- 
room cities of the now settled Sun- 
flower State will prove highly interesting 
to the reader who is at all familiar with 
Kansas. The book is from the press of 
Little, Brown & Co. Its price is $1.50. 

al 

“Quintus Oakes,” by Charles Ross 

Jackson, is a thrilling detective story 
Mr. Jackson has written other stories 
in which the character Quintus Oakes 
has played a leading part, but this 
later volume is the most pretentious 
of all. The story deals with the mys- 
tery of a New York mansion, in which 
weird and murderous assaults are sud- 
denly perpetrated on visitors and oc- 
cupants by a stranger who sometimes 
combines garroting methods and the 
use of a revolver. So rapidly and si- 
lently does the mysterious assailant ap- 
proach the victims that they hear noth- 
ing save a noise like the rustle of silk 
skirts, see nothing but a naked tattooed 
arm, and then come the choking and 
the blows. The solution of the mys- 
tery which renders the house practicaily 
uninhabitable to its owner furnishes ma- 
terial for humorous and pathetic pas- 
sages, as well as a steady stream of 
highly dramatic climaxes. The book 
is from the press of the G. W. Dilling- 
ham Company, of New York. The 
price is $1.50. 


“A Handbook on Sailing,” by Clove 
Hitch, is the ninth volume of the series 
of “Country Handbooks,” issued by 
John Lane, Publisher, of New York. 
This little book is written with the de- 
sign of helping the smallboat sailor who 
is his own skipper, and has little 
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or no professional help. It contains 
valuable hints throughout, and will be 
found of great assistance to one who 
is imbued with a love of boats and the 
sea, but who is, perhaps, not quite cer- 
tain of the ptoper methods of manag- 
ing his yacht under the stress of windy 
and stormy weather, which he is bound 
to meet with on his various excursions. 
Diagrams are given showing the intri- 
cacies of the sailors’ knots and splices, 
and instructions as to their manipula- 
tion by the aspiring “salt.” There are 
several charts throughout the book and 
illustrations of diverse cuts of jibs, all 
of invaluable assistance and never-fail- 
ing interest to yachtsmen. Not only 
is seamanship treated of, but fishing and 
fowling, and even cooking are among 
the topics which this author introduces 
into his little volume, rightly consider- 
ing them as essential parts of the sail- 
or’s every-day life, specialized by the 
prevailing circumstances. 
ab 

“Tolstoy and His Problems,” by Ayl- 
mer Maude, is a volume of essays, pre- 
viously published in various magazines, 
and with which many readers are al- 
ready familiar. The book is from the 
press of Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
of New York. The price per copy, 


is $1.00. 
ak kh «bh 
A $5.000 cigar for ten cents may mean 
$5,000 in gold for you. Ask your dealer. 


ak ch 
Representative Champ Clark, of the 
Ninth Missouri District, says that 


among his friends in Kansas City he 
numbers two young fellows, partners in 
the hardware business. 

It appears that the younger of the 
partners was for a long time in the 
habit of reading to the other extracts 
from letters of an extremely tender na- 
ture from a young woman residing in 
Illinois who signed herself “Alice.” 

Not long ago, says Mr. Clark, the 
elder partner returned from a business 
trip to the East, just in time to attend 


the wedding reception of his colleague. 

“Do you know,” remarked the senior 
partner, in what he deemed his best 
manner, and with a hearty grasp of 
the bride’s hand, “I hardly feel as if 
I were meeting a stranger. The fact 
is, I am pretty well acquainted with my 
partner’s wife, considering that I have 
often had the honor and the pleasure 
of hearing extracts from his darling 
Alice’s letters.” 

A curious expression came into the 
eyes of the bride. 

“I beg your pardon,” 
my name is Gwendolin!” 


oh oh 
SMART SAYINGS TO ORDER 


There are lots of people who are nat- 
urally quick and witty in ordinary con- 
versation, but the man who can be both 
at a gathering is not as numerous as 
you may think,” said a man at a dinner 
uptown a few nights ago. 

“IT was asked a few days ago to come 
here and say something. I am not a 
speaker, either before, at or after the 
feast. I said so to the man who urged 
me to come. Then he told me that if I 
wanted to say anything, and didn’t feel 
quite up to the job, as he put it, he could 
put me on to a man who made such 
things a business. I was curious to know 
more, and asked the committeeman who 
the manufacturer of and dealer in wit 
was. He said to me, ‘I'll call. him right 
up here,’ and he did. Then I realized 
that what the man had said to me was 
dead earnest. After he had got the 
‘dealer’ to the ’phone, and told him what 
he wanted, he turned to me and said: 
‘He wants to know if you want some 
jokes, and whether you want the jokes 
on the raw, or something that would 
do for a lady’s party?’ 

“Then I quit. I would not have be- 
lieved that if it had been told as a story. 
And I am sorry enough about it, too, 
for every time anybody has said any- 

thing smart or funny here to-night, I 


she said, “but 


factured or genuine. Some of it was 
genuine, of course, for it was apropos, 
but some of the sayings, I am satisfied, 
had been hammered out by the joke- 
smith."—New York Times. 

“What’s wit, anyway?” Well, a good 
many people seem to have the idea that 
wit is the knack of making one person 
uncomfortable in the presence of others.” 
—Chicago Post. 

ale he oe 

It must be good, or we couldn’t do 
it. $5,000 cigar for ten cents. Ask your 
dealer. 
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DO YOU KNOW THE RELATION THE 
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IT PRESERVES IT 


Stenography bears the same relation to 
the young man desiring success in the 
business world. If you want to become 
Stenographer at the 
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MUSIC 


UNION MUSICAL LENTEN CONCERT. 
lhe choral department of the Union 
remarkable 


an- 


Musical Club presented a 


programme of sacred music at its 
nual Lenten concert on Saturday, and, 
all things considered, the performance 
was as remarkable as the list of com- 
positions sung. 


Mrs. C. B. 
department, 


Rohland, director of this 


was evidently determined 


to offer the club’s subscribers “novel: 


ties,’ as no fewer than six of the com- 
positions given were heard for the first 
tinue in St. Louis at this concert. In 
“Psalm” Mrs. Rohland presented 


scholarly 


Kiel’s 
to her auditory a_ sterling, 
work, not as general in appeal as the 
superb work by Liszt that followed, but 
of great interest to the student and mu- 
sician by reason of the superior work- 
manship djsplayed in its construction. 
The Liszt setting of the thirteen Psalm, 
by reason of its emotional content, and 
its spontaneous expression, is compell- 
ing and formed a fitting climax to the 
Mrs. Rohland’s ingenious 
women’s voices heard 


programme. 
arrangement for 
for the first time last year, was used; 
Miss Ringen again singing the solo part 
originally written for tenor voice. There 
that in this arrange- 
ment the solos were heard to better ad- 


can be no doubt 
vantage than in the original, as no tenor 
voice could have invested the music with 
the pathos and devotional fervor given 
it by Miss Ringen’s warm, sympathetic 
mezzo soprano. 
the Benedictus, 


Palestrina, 


The performance of 
from the “Missa Brevis,” of 
was an achievement of which the gifted 
director may well be proud. Singers, 
and women with singing voices, are few 
Mrs. Rohland’s in- 
domitable energy and her splendid en- 
The tone was 


in this chorus, but 


thusiasm work wonders. 
fairly good in quality, the attacks ex- 
cellent, and in shading and phrasing the 
work was exceptionally fine. 
The angels’ from 
“Dream of Gerontius,” a rarely beauti- 


chorus Elgar’s 


ful number, was impressively jnterpreted 
by chorus and trio of soloists, as were 


also the “Tantum Ergo, ‘and “Ave 
Verum,” by Saint Saens. 

The selection of soloists was most 
happy. Mrs. Maude Fenlon Bollman 
of Chicago was the soprano, Miss Jes- 
sie Ringen sang the mezzo sopranc 
parts, and Mrs. Oscar Bollman’s rich 


voice gave fine support in the alto. 
he 

MORNING CHORAL 

Mr. Harold Gordon and Mrs. Hessen- 
bruk interpreted the programme of the 
last 
Schu- 
number, 


CLUB. 


Morning Choral’s Lenten — recjtal 
Mr. Gordon 
mann songs, a Robert Franz 
Rubinstein’s “Der Traum,” 

“Morning Hymn,” a group of songs by 
Chadwick Nevin, Cowen and Van der 
Stucken, and as a closing number sang 
Canio’s lament, from “l’Pagliacci.” The 


week. sang some 


Henschel’s 


young tenor was in excellent voice, and 
did some work in the way of 
shading and phrasing. He was espec- 
iaJly happy in Schumann's “Lotusflow- 
er,” “The Blue Eyes of Springtime,” of 
Nevin’s 
“Nocturne.” Mr. 
gressive singer, and time and work will 


artistic 


Franz, and highly — original 


Gordon is a_pro- 


smooth some of the rough edges that 
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room, parlor, bedroom, dining room, library or hall. 


Spring Stock 
Is Now Complete. 


A feature of our stock, which adds much to its supremacy 


is its wealth of choice in design, whether for the drawing 


our establishment the place par excellence for buying goods of dependable 


quality and artistic merit, giving lasting satisfaction and pleasure. 
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616-618 
Washington Ave. 
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several years of strenuous operatic work 
have left on his voice. 
ote 
MISS GOLDMAN'S RECITAL. 

Miss May Goldman, a gifted amateur, 
was heard in a pleasant programme of 
songs in the Lecture Hall of the Odeon 
Thursday afternoon. She bril- 
liant, clear, high soprano, 


has a 
and sings 
with the aplomb of a professional; her 
Cham- 
made’s “Summer,” which was given with 
much dash and style, and a gratifying 
ease in florid passages. Gilchrist’s 
“Heart’s Delight,” served to show to 
advantage rare temperamental qualities 
in Miss Goldman's work. 
EN 

AND GORING THOMAS. 

Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” and Goring 
Thomas’ “Swan and Skylark,” make up 
the Good Friday programme of the 
Choral Symphony Society. These mel- 
odious works are popular with audiences 
and singers alike, as they contain some 
beautiful solo and concerted numbers, 
and are most thankful for the singer. 
Shannah Cummings, a soprano of un- 
blemished artistic reputation; Miss Rin- 
Edward Johnson and_ Frederic 


most impressive number was 


ROSSINI 


gen, 


Martin are the four soloists selected 


to interpret the programme. 
ab ele ob 
AUTHENTIC BLUNDERS 


A clerical friend assures me that at a 
national school in Radnorshire the curate 
asked one of the boys to finish the text 
beginning, “These wait all upon thee;” 
and the boy answered, “that thou mayst 
New Zealand.” 
This seems to me interesting, as illustra- 
tive alike of the popularity of imported 
meat and of the pitfalls that beset oral 
instruction. The following malapropism 


give them meat from 


has also reached me on good authority. 
A vicar complained to an old woman in 
his parish about a dung-heap that stood 
in front of her cottage; did she not her- 
self find it a nuisance? ‘No, sir, I’m 
manured to it.”—Lionel A. Tollemache 
in the Spectator. 
he sk ohh 
Whiteside—‘Why do you always put 
‘dictated’ at the top of your letters? I 
see you have no shorthand writer.” 
Fourbricfs—‘Well, I’m rather a poor 
speller, you know.” 
bb ok ob 


Lady Caller—‘Is Mrs. Hamilton at 


home?” Maid—‘*No, mum.” Lady 
Caller—‘But I thought this was her ‘at 
home’ day.” Maid—‘So it used to be, 
mum, but she’s had no time for it since 
she took Cruelty to Children.”— 
Punch. 


up 





The purity, grace, 
and style of 


Dorflinger 


Glassware 


commend it to care- 
ful purchasers as 
peculiarly appropri- 
ate for wedding 
presentation. 














SOCIETY 

Captain Algernon 
take place in a 
be the 


Vhe marriage of 
Sartoris, which will 
short time in France, 
only one in the 


may not 
Sartoris family this 
year. 

At least two names in the 
world of St. Louis and Chicago are on 
the tips of tongues of those in the 
know, as leading to matrimonial al- 
liances for both Mrs. Nellie Grant Sar- 
and her pretty daughter, Rose- 


fashionable 


toris 
mary. 

A young University Club man, son of 
a wealthy banker and relative of former 
Governor Lon V. Stephens, is devoted- 
ly attentive to the late General Grant’s 
granddaughter. He monopolizes her 
to the exclusion of all other Ev- 
ery day he comes -in from his palatial 
home in Normandy to drive, ride and 
walk with the girl whose fortunes will 
always be dear and of interest to the 
American nation. At the theatres he 
is her constant escort, and there are 
those who predict that the engagement 
will soon be announced. 

After her children’s matrimonial for- 
tunes are settled, Mrs. Sartoris may 
herself contemplate a second alliance 
with a prominent Chicagoan, whose fath- 
er and brother were once upon a time 
in important government service under 
Mrs. Sartoris’ illustrious father. This 
gentleman, whose cognomen is of that 
style that occurs oftenest in city direc- 
tories, is connected in a prominent ca- 
pacity with one of the leading banks of 
Chicago. He has a high reputation, 
and is exceedingly good looking. Mrs. 
Sartoris herself is a most youthful ma- 
tron. The delicate contour of her face 
and her fresh and blooming color would 
scarcely indicate that she was old enough 
to be the mother of two marriageable 
children. The wealthy Chicagoan is 
very assiduous in his devotion to Mrs. 
Sartoris. Scarcely a week goes by 
that he does not pay her a visit, so Dame 
Rumor is more than justified in her as- 
sertion that before the end of the year 
the nuptial feast will have been three 


swains. 











Easter Gifts 


Sterling Silver Book Marks.............. 5SUc each 
Gold Plated Bead Necklaces............ 98c each 
Gold Mounted Side and Back 

Oa ine newadigusgicadies 98c each 
Solid Gold Cuff Pins..........................98c pair 
Solid Gold Stick Pins............:........... 98c each 
Crushed Leather Belts in Black or 

ae ..48c each 
Genuine Walrus Hand Bags, ‘hme 

ENE ETE. LR ed 98c each 
Full Size, Beautifully Cut, Rich Cut 

Ce I eee $3.98 each 
Special Easter Passepartout Pic- 

| EE Ree saee neo ccs Sa sdean ca buas 10c each 


Glass, Wrought Iron, Gold Plated and 
Quadruple Silver Plated Candlesticks and 
Candelabra—Shades, Holders and Candles— 
complete line of the genuine Rodger Bros. 
“*1847’’ Quadruple Plated Knives, Forks and 
Spoons. 

Rodger Bros. 1847 Oyster Forks,$1.98 per set 
Rodger Bros. 1847 Tea Spoons, 1.25perset 


Every line of merchandise we handle is 
sold under our broad guarantee of being 
better value than elsewhere obtained and 
entirely satisfactory, or money refunded. 


512 Locust St. 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE iN: ST. LOUIS. 
PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 








The 


times celebrated in the Sartoris family. 

Another engagement of prominence 
is on the tapis, and may be announced 
upon the return of the Adolphus Busch- 
es from their Californian tour early 
next month. It concerns Miss Minnie 
Busch, the youngest daughter of the 
house. 

All previous speculation regarding the 
choice of a fiance by Miss Busch are 
fast coming to naught. A year ago it 
was said with much assurance by fash- 
ionable forecasters that handsome Lieu- 
tenant Edward Scharrer, who was the 
guest of the Busches during the winter, 
would be the lucky man to carry off the 
prize. <A certain prominent young phy- 
sician of the South Side, it was whis- 
pered, ran a close and narrow race to 
the spectacular German, who could 
tame a lion’s cub with ungloved hands 
and cut the neck of a champagne bottle 
without spilling a grain of glass or a 
drop of the foaming fiz. But now, it 
seems, another prospective son-in-law of 
the Brewer King’s has the best innings. 
He is a fine young fellow of distin- 
guished birth and family, highly cul- 


tured, a student and linguist, very 
handsome, and eminently eligible. 
Names? The interesting announce- 


ment is herewith left to the charming 
Miss Busch, and when she does make 
it, there will be general acclamation and 
exclamations of “What a distinguished- 
looking couple!” 

A coming wedding that will interest 
St. Louis fashionables will be that of 
Miss Elise Castleman, of Lexington, 
Ky., and C. Elmer Railey, a noted turf- 


man of the Blue Grass State. Misses 
Elice and Alice Castleman have often 
visited in St. Louis, where they were 


much admired. Alice Castleman mar- 
ried not long ago Augustus Horn, of 
New York. General David Castleman, 
a brother, is the husband of Miss Ada 
Railey, sister of the fiance of Alice Cas- 
tleman. The marriage will be an 
Easter event. 

Great preparations are being made 
for the ball of the St. Louis Chapter of 
the United Daughters of the Confedera- 
cy and the Confederate Memorial Socie- 
ty at the new Jefferson Hotel, 
evening, April 8. 

This ball will be preceded in the af- 
ternoon by Mrs. Morton Jourdan’s re- 
ception, given in honor of Mrs. Jefferson 
Lee Thorpe and Mrs. 


Friday 


Estie, who are Mrs. Jourdan’s guests. 
The hostess will be assisted by her pret- 
ty daughter, Miss Byrd Jourdan; Mrs. 
Thomas Henry McDearmon, Mrs. Chas. 
W. Mansur and Mrs. Robert Lee Jour- 
dan. With this smart entertainment 
Mrs. Jourdan will inaugurate her 
World’s Fair hospitalities in her new 
home, 4445 Lindell boulevard, to which 
she has reecntly removed. 


Mrs. John H. Carroll’s “Afternoon in 
Japan” was the smart event of Tuesday 
afternoon. The affair was conducted 
under the auspices of the P. E. O. Club, 
and included an interesting reading by 
Mr. N. Kanzaki, of the Imperial Japa- 
nese Commission, on Japan; vocal solos, 
by Mrs. A. Dean Cooper, and ’cello and 
piano numbers. It was followed by a 
high tea of exquisite appointment. 

The last of the Lenten musicales will 
be given to-night by Mrs. John T. Mil- 


Edward Everett . 
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Millinery. 


“The Week Before.”’ 











Women and Children. 


ality. The tone of refinement 


most critical. 








Exquisite Millinery—no word expresses more nearly the style 


thoughts which are expressed in the beautiful Dress Hats for 


The display is unusually comprehensive in its range of origin- 


milliners’ creations seldom fails in winning the approval of the | 


This week the showing has been augmented by a special Paris 
importation which was timed to reach here this week. 
additions from our own workrooms will keep the display at 
the highest point of attractiveness during the entire week. 


oe 


so characteristic of the Paris 


Hourly 

















WE MAKE THEM, 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 


IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 
TO you 










TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


A SAVING 
WORTH TAKING. 


519 
LOCUST 


















Chemical Building, 








8th and Olive St. 


Largest and Hand- 
somest Restaurant in 
St. Louis. 


Three large separate Din- 
ing Rooms and several 
smaller rooms for Pri- 
vate Dinner Parties. 


Music by Vogel’s Band every evening 











TURKISH BA 


Exclusively for Ladies. 
Carleton Building, 
‘Sixth and Olive Streets, 
F. Ds Donato, Prop. 








liken at her home in Cabanne. Miss 
Mary Pierson will be among the musi- 
cians of the evening. 

Miss Genevieve McDonald, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is the guest of Miss Caro- 
line Newman, at whose wedding next 
Wednesday, April 6, she officiate 
as one of the bridesmaids, 


will 


Miss Jeanne Capen has returned from 
a visit to Old Point Comfort, and is 
with her mother, Mrs. George D. Ca- 
pen, in Westmoreland place. 
Dodd, 
Samuel M. 
returned 


Misses Helen and Grace who 
accompanied their uncle, Mr. 
Dodd, to Hot Springs, Ark., 


this week. 


After the theater, before the matinee, 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and ser- 
vice and refined patronage. 





OFFICE 
AT 


choen’s AT 
Orchestra oveow 


All the Popular Music. 
Bell Phone, Lindell 122 
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Miss Fontaine Jones has gone to 
Suanee River, Tenn., for the Easter 
holidays. 

A first son and heir was brought by 
the stork to Dr. and Mrs. John Pittman, 
of Kirkwood. 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude Kilpatrick and 
Mr. and Mrs. George Steedman, are in 
New York for Easter Sunday, but will 
return in time for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Ball on the 8th of April, and the 
opening festivities of the World’s Fair. 

If you are going to California, get 
some literature that will tell you all 
about the places of interest, hotels, ete. 
Call on or write to J. H. Lathrop, Gen- 
eral Agent, Southern Pacific, 903. Olive 


St., St. Louis. 

Gussie—Did Maude give Charley the 
mitten? JLouie—Oh. no, but her father 
gave him the boot, and it was bought at 
Swope’s, where they sell none but the 
best shoes—311 N. Broadway. 


ab che he 
A small fortune—$5,o00o—a fine smoke. 
All for ten cents. Ask your dealer. 
a fs oy ba 
Many a rich father has discovered that 
it is easier to get a daughter off his 
hands than to keep a son-in-law on his 


feet.—Philadelphia Record. 


est" S CHI ‘os 


How long does it take to per- 
fect a piano—to give it such ex- 
cellence that you exclaim when 
the first notes are played, “What 
a sweet-toned piano?” 








120,000 IN USE 


R 





The Fischer Piatio has been 
building for eighty years. A 
grandfather of the present-day 
manufacturers was following the 
trade in Italy when his sons came 
to America in the ’30s, and three 
generations have devoted their 
thought and skill to the work. 


THE NEW SCALE FISCHER 


Each season these instruments 
have approached’ nearer to per- 
fection—have been made more 
durable, richer in tone and of 
softer touch. 

In the New Scale Fischers 
the finest tone-guality is pro- 
duced. This, combined with 
artistic beauty of case, has won 
for them an acknowledged su- 
periority, and to-day they em- 
body all that is desirable in piano 
making. 


Our Time Payment Plan 
makes it possible for everyone 
to have a Fischer Piano. We 
will also take your old piano as 
part payment. 


Bollman Bros. Piano Co., 
1120-1122 Olive St. 


Ask for our catalog R. 
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DRAMATIC 
Charles Frohman has given new and 
beautiful setting to “When Knighthood 
Was in Flower,” Paul Kester’s dramati- 
zation of Charles Major’s story of Mary 
of Tudor, which Julia Marlowe is re- 
viving at the Olympic Theater this 


week. As a Holy Week make-shift this- 


revival at the Olympic and another at 
the Century may be considered good 
business policy. In \St. Louis theaters 
always fare badly during the last Len- 
ten week, and even a new and worth- 
while play would fail to draw full hous- 
es for Mr. Patrick Short. Miss Mar- 
lowe has many opportunities in “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower” for com- 
edy work, and she seizes upon them 
with all the charms in her lovely face 
and delightful voice. ‘To-night and for 
the balance of the week Miss Marlowe 
will change her bill to “Ingomar,” which 
will be elaborately presented in a sort 
of dress rehearsal for the company, as 
Mr. Frohman intends to carry the play 
to New York later in the season. With 
‘lyrone Power as her leading male sup- 
port, Miss Marlowe is doing well in 
her revivals. 
ale 


Easter week will bring “The Roger 
Brothers in London” to the Olympic 
Vheater, and bulging box office receipts 
to Mr. Short. 


” 


els 

The “tipsy scene” in “Lord and Lady 
Algy,” which William Faversham is re- 
viving at the Century Theater this week, 
is as delightful as ever, and the only 
justifiable hook upon which to hang this 
unusual revival. Mr. Faversham has 
lost none of his finesse in portraying a 
gentleman’s state of tipsiness. He and 
Persy Lyndal, the latter as the Mar- 
quis of Quarmby, have the center of the 
stage nearly all the time in this scene, 
but Lyndal’s “Pretender” is by no means 
that clever, silent part of the original 
cast, while every spectator clings to 
Faversham with fond recollections and 
renewed pleasure. Julia Opp, who is 
in private life Mrs. Billy Faversham, 
has the part of Lady Algy, made unfor- 
getable by the sprightly Jessie Millward, 
the English actress. Comparison is im- 
possible between these two actresses. 
Miss Millward was an ideal Lady Algy. 
Her personality suited the part. Her 
voice and the reading of the lines was 
a constant delight to the ear. Miss 
Opp is cast in heroic mould, and her 
voice would be more suitable to Ham- 
let's ghost than the fetching insinua- 
tions, underlain by tender love, which 
characterize Lady Algy’s discourses 
with her husband. The company is 
not as strong as in the original produc- 
tion, but that counts for little when 
Faversham, the same old matinee idol, 
and as much liked by men as by his 
woman clientele, is the only Lord Algy 
the stage will probably ever know. 


ab 


Louis James and Frederick Warde 
will occupy the Century next week, pre- 
senting “Othello” Sunday and Thurs- 
day nights; “Alexander the Great,” 
Monday, Wednesday = and 
nights, and at the Wednesday 
matinee ; “Julius Cesar” Tuesday night, 
and “Macbeth” at the Wednesday mati- 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Jirmsirong 


WASH SILKS 
are Lustrous and Fast Colors. » Demand these Brands. 


nee and Saturday night. 
ak 

David Higgins, as Joe Braxton, in 
“His Last Dollar,” presents an excel- 
lent characterization of a modern West- 
ern type in New York surroundings at 
the Grand Opera House this week. The 
delineation of the blunt and vigorous 
young fellow who measures himself with 
Wall Street giants is as good a piece of 
work as Mr. Higgins has ever been 
known to do. Grace Atwell, as Eleo- 
nore Downs, is a splendid foil for Mr. 
Higgins. She has a delightfully sym- 
pathetic part, full of human interest. 
The story of Joe Braxton’s “Last Dol- 
lar” is naturally and interestingly told, 
All effort of impossibility and exaggera- 
tion is carefully avoided. It is the 
realism of the picture and the typefying 
of actual characters that is so pleasing. 
Easter week brings Al Wilson, “Tiny 
Wilson,” as he is paradoxically called 
by his admirers, to the Grand Opera 
House. He will appear in “The Prince 


| Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 











Barry’s 


615 Locust 


Street 
(Opp. Barr’s) 


Our own special designs in varied 
assorments of styles means a solu- 
tion of your corset troubles. 

Perfect satisfaction is assured, and 
our prices range from one dollar to 
twenty-five dollars. 

Write for Booklet. 
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of Tatters.” 
Wilson has no equal. 


ob 


As a “sweet singer” Mr. 


To-night “Pastor Brose,” L’Arronge’s 
good comedy, will be revived by the 
German Stock Company at the Odeon. 
As there are only a dozen characters in 
the cast. the latter will be of the all- 
star sort. Leopold Jacobi, who is the 
beneficiary of the performance, will im- 
personate Pastor Brose, a fine type of 
the old-fashioned ministerial shepherd, 
who looks after the welfare of his flock 
without flinching before the shortcom- 
ings of his own flesh and blood. <A 
grand double bill is offered for Easter 
Sunday, composed of a comedy and an 
operetta. The title of the former is 
“Der Eingebildete Kranke,” (The Imag- 
inary Invalid), and the latter is Franz 
von Suppe’s exquisite “Die Versprechen 
bei der Lanterne,” (Engagement at the 
Lamp Post.) The music of this latter 
work is brilliant, and will be sung in a 
brilliant manner by Leonie’ Bergere, 
Hans Loebel and Louise Pellmann as 
the principal vocalists, and a good cho- 
rus. This is the best Easter Sunday 
bill ever presented in the history of the 
German Theater in St. Louis. 

ry 

“The Prince of Jennico,” at the Im- 
perial Theater this week, has only re- 
cently been presented by such stars as 
Bertha Galland and James K. Hackett 
in high-priced houses, and may be for 
this reason considered unusual entertain- 
ment at Manager Russell’s Theater. Ed- 
ward R. Mawson is the successor of 
Mr. Hackett in the character of Basil 
Jennico, a young Englishman who falls 
heir to great estates in Moravia and Bo- 











Did it ever dawn upon 
you 

—that all business suits 
look much alike — that 
there’s a Sameness about 
the eternal business sacks? 

Well, it has dawned on 
Dame Fashion. 

So, she has evolved the 
Business Frock—a_ hybrid 
of both Cutaway and 
Frock, toned down for 
everyday use. An ex- 
tremely impressive gar- 
ment. When it’s “Mac- 
Carthy-Evans made,” from 
business-hued, soft fabrics, 
it makes “the boss” look 
more like a boss and less 
like a clerk. 

The favorite price is $40. 
Look at the one were 
showing in our Gun-Metal 
Grey Window. 


MacCarthy-Evans Talloring Co., 
Medium-Grade Prices. 
High-Grade Tailoring. 


816-820 Olive, Main 2647. 
The Post Office is Opposite 




















hemia. His uncle’s will stipulates that 
he must marry a young woman of high 
rank. In spite of this mandate he falls 
deeply in love with her companion. Not 
wishing to be married without love, and 
merely to please the dictates of an old 
man, the princess, whom Basil is des- 
tined to marry, has changed places with 
her maid-in-waiting. After a secret 
marriage the wedded couple part 
through some intrigue brought about by 
Basil’s bittefest enemy, but in the end 
he goes forth to find his wife, and all 
ends happily for “The Pride of Jenni- 
co.” Mr. Mawson plays the leading 
role with impressiveness and fervor, and 
a dash of something more that reminds 
one of Mr. Hackett’s methods. Helen 
Holland as the Princess, and Helen 
Harrington in the role of the companion 
do fine work: Immense audiences are 
enjoying the rare treat of this play ev- 
ery night. 

Next week “The Sign of the Four” 
will come to the Imperial, with Walter 
Edwards as Sherlock Holmes. 

ab 

“Rose Hills’ English Folly Company” 
is the attraction at the Standard Thea- 
ter this week. The entertainment is 
divided between burlesques and special- 
ties that keep the greater number of the 
performers in view nearly all the time. 
“The Baby Trust” and “A Peep Behind 
the Scenes” are sprightly, amusing bur- 
lesques which hold the audience in a 
laughing mood. The specialties are 
unusually good. The Esher Sisters, 
dancers, Wolf and Milton, comedy ac- 
robats; Katherine Rowe Palmer, a clevy- 
er talker, are among the leaders in the 
olio. As a second edition, “The Baby 
Trust” is even better than it was last 
year. Its scenic investiture is both 
elaborate and funny. Next week’s at- 
traction at the Standard Theater will 
be the “Transatlantic Burlesquers,” for 
which several big surprises are an- 


nounced. 
ak ch ah 
A TREAT FOR SOCIETY 


Cruises to some of the places in the 
old world, now the scenes of new his- 
torical interest, because of the Japanese- 
Russian war, promise to be the recrea- 
tion of the swell set this summer. With 
an appropriateness that appears to have 
been an anticipation of the present far 
Eastern situation, the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can line long ago arranged for a series 
of twelve cruises, the popularity of 
which is already evidenced by the large 
number of bookings made by the West- 
ern agent, whose office is at gor Olive 
street. Many of the prominent fami- 
lies of St. Louis and the Southwest have 
arranged to participate in these grand 
trips, and the company may have to add 
an extra liner to accommodate the 
business. During June, July and Au- 
gust the best Hamburg liners, the Prin- 
zessin Victoria Luis, Auguste Victo- 
ria and Meteor will tour the “land of 
the Midnight Sun,” touching at Nor- 
way, Spitzbergen, and passing through 
the Baltic, where the war time activity 
of Russia may be observed. Besides 
these grand cruises, twelve in number, 
the company has scheduled two round 
the world trips, the first departing Sep- 
tember 15, 1904, from New York; thie 
second departing January 25, 1905, from 











“KRYPTOK” 
The New Invisible Bifocal Lenses. 





tance than for reading. 


OLD? ¥ce 





NOT LIKE THIS 


The clumsy appearance and many 
objectionable features of the old style 
bifocal shown above have been done 
away with inthe ‘“Kryptok’’—the new in- 
visible Bifocal Lenses. 


descriptive circular. 





The greatest advance in the science of optics that has been achieved in a 
century. Of extraordinary interest to all who require different glasses for dis- 





TUST LIKE THIS 


A near and far lens—in a single frame 


—without cracks or lines. To the out- 
sider they look like the ordinary single 
focus eyeglass. To the wearer, they are 
the most perfect Bifocals ever produced. 


“Kryptok” Lenses are made exclusively by Aloe’s in the State of Mis- 
souri, and cannot be obtained anywhere else. Ask to see them or send for 


> ] ° 
ALOE’S soe 
513 OLIVE STREET. 


KODAKS—ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS—ARTISTS MATERIALS. 
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San Francisco. Every detail looking 
to the comfort of the guests is being 
looked after by experts of the Ham- 
burg American Company. 


QUEER EASTER CUSTOMS 

A Mexican Easter is a curious exhibi- 
tion of ignorance and superstition. The 
people delight in processions and in 
weird ceremonies. At various places 
they enact passion plays which are very 
real to the Indians. The characters in 
the play carry out their parts with great 
realism. Until recently it was a com- 
mon occurrence for a man to volunteer 
to be crucified and actually to allow his 
bigoted countrymen to perform the 
awful act. The volunteer was a crimi- 
nal, who, if he came out of the ordeal 
alive, received a full and free pardon. 
It not infrequently happened that the 
man was killed, for he was made to 
ride with his face toward the tail of a 
mule, while the howling mob was privi- 
leged to beat him with sticks and stones. 
From this exhibition of brutal violence 
the people went to the church, where 
the “tenebrae” was celebrated with loud 
cries of grief. Frequently dozens of 
people fainted during the performance. 
Native Indian women still do penance 
by wearing a crown of thorns and kneel- 
ing among the people in expiation of 
some crime. Undoubtedly, however, 
the most curious custom which survives 
in Mexico is that of the hanging of 
Judas. For days before Easter mer- 
chants display in the streets smal] and 
large wooden images of the Iscariot, 
and these are bought in great quantities 
by the natives, who hang Judas with 
much ceremony at Eastertime.—Wom- 
an’s Home Companion. 
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Most any kind of 
Paint will please 
Some of the people 
rg of the time, 


The Horse Shoe Brand 
The Strictly Pure Kind 
ye snadis te please 

the le 
All of the tees. 
It’s all Paint 
And no worry. 
The other kind 
Has the worry in it 
Don’t Forget That. 


MOUND CITY PAINT & COLOR CO., 
GREGG VARNISH CO. 


MAKERS OF RELIABLE PRODUCTS 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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NORRIS B. GREGG, PRES. E.H. DYER, SEC. 
WM. H. GREGG, JR., VICE-PRES. 
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The Judge—“And did you see the pris- 
oner commit any overt act?” The Wit- 
ness—“No, sir, I didn’t. All I seen him 
do was to bust a couple o’ front win- 
dows and smash Patsey Breen over the 
head with a bung starter.”—Cleveland 


Plain Dealer. 
cde oe ob 

Political Manager—“IT can’t consent 
to open bribery in this campaign. We've 
got to pay some outward attention, at 
least, to the ethics.” Ward Heeler— 
“That’s a crowd I never heard of, but 
I’m willin’ to bet a hundred dollars they 
can’t swing a dozen votes in the whole 
dog-goned county.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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WOMEN SHOULD DRIVE 


In these days of athletic women, 
when any and every sport seems open 
to them, the problem which confronts 


femininity is not whether she shall take 
athletic sport, but 
shall elect to make her 
fashionable woman of 
to-day is far too busy to devote much 
time to more than one pursuit. As a 
consequence, she is inclined to favor the 
one which affords the greatest pleasure 
and the greatest physical benefit. 

For a combination of these two things 
there is no sport which can compare 
with driving. It benefits health because 
it is done in the open air and every 
muscle in the body is brought into play 
when one holds the reins over a spirited 
the brain is stimu- 
and one’s 


up some branch of 
which one she 
favorite; for the 


In addition, 
is quickened, 


team. 
lated, the eye 
pluck is aroused as in no other sport 
in the world. 

As a developer of woman’s character 
nothing surpasses the handling of 
horses. It gives her coolness in the face 
of danger, it teaches her to decide in- 
stantly and to act on the decision of the 
moment, and it teaches her that gentle- 
hand in hand, are 
world for com- 
manding respect and And 
the best part of this training is that the 
qualities thus obtained are not dropped 


ness and_ firmness, 
the best means in the 


ol vedience. 


with the reins. 

I am a firm advocate of having every 
woman who intends to drive at all a 
practical horsewoman. By that I mean 
that she should know the points of a 











In the Morning 


When you arise with a thumping 
headache, deep snow on your tongue, 





| bad taste, kind of an uncertain feel- 
| ing about the stomach and a breath 
unlike the scented zephyrs of spring- 
time, you can make up your mind 
| that you’re BILIOUS It may be a 
thoroughly respectable Biliousness 
brought on by lack of exercise and 
close confinement at the office or it 
may be the after effect of a “Lodge 
Meeting.” In either case 


HEPTOL SPLIT 


is the remedy indicated. The palat- 
able and sparkling Laxative Water 
that takes the kinks out of your in- 
sides and puts your liver right. It 
assists digestion, cures constipation 
and does the work of calomel] or pills 
without drugging the stomach. 


AT ALL FIRST-CLASS D 
| 5c STORES, B DA Pour N- | 5c. 
TAINS & GROCERY STORES. 

THE MORRISON COMPANY, 
ST. LOUIS. 


NEW YORK. WACco 








‘the popular operatic piece, 
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Modern Cooking 
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Light a Match and your gas range is ready 





for work. It 


You cook a delightful meal jn a few minutes—better than you ever cooked 


with coal—for the hot gas flame, by quickly hardening the surfaces of foods, 


in—the flavors and the juices—it lets none escape. 


Your fire is out—not a particle of heat wasted. 


Now you have prepared the most wholesome, full-flavored, appetizing meal you ever sat down to— 
in half the time and at less cost than ever before—ali the while you have kept daintily cool and clean— 


and the secret of it all is—YOU COOKED WITH GAS, 
Isn’t it simple—convenient—time-saving ? 


THE MODERN WAY. 
How different from the old method! 


If you are not now using gas, wouldn’t it pay you to change from the old system to the new NOW 
while dealers are selling GAS RANGES at REDUCED PRICES? 


@ 
i keeps all the good thing 
| Your meal cooked, you turn back the valve. 


The Laclede Gras Light Company, 


gives you a full i 
cooking heat in an instant—hot as you want—and exactly where you want it. | 


716 Locust Street. 
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horse, the ailments he is subject to and 
their cures, how fast and how far a 
horse may be driven when he is in good 
condition and when not, when he is 
tired and when shirking. She should 
also know at a glance when her harness 
is properly adjusted, when her coachman 
and groom are taking proper care of 
not only the horses, but the harnesses 
and the carriages. She should also 
know how much her horses eat, how 
they are bedded and all the other minor 
points which crop up every day around 
a stable of horses. In short, she should 
be able to rise superior to any emer- 
gency which may arise, be it what it 
may, ,from a broken trace to stampede 
runaway.—Giulia P. Morosini in the 
Illustrated Sporting News. 
de dee 
CARNIVAL FOR CHARITY 

“The Carnival of Musical Romancés 
and Terpsichorean Revels,” which will 
be presented at the Odeon on the nights 
of April 4 and 5 and in the afternoon 
of April 6, for the benefit of the Fresn 
Air Mission, will prove one of the grand- 
est spectacular entertainments ever wit- 
nessed in St. Louis. As the proceeds 
of the entertainment are to be devoted to 
the noble of providing excur- 
sions for poor and sick children, there 
is no doubt but that the Odeon will be 
crowded at each performance. Rehear- 
conducted and 


purpose 


sals have already been 
everything is in shape for a proper pre- 
sentation of the carnival. Persons who 
attend will receive a treat. They will 
see in the gorgeous “Night in Japan,” 
one of the leading features of the enter- 
tainment, an ingenious arrangement of 
“Mikado.” 
The various dances and marches exe- 
cuted by 120 persons in this part and 
the many catchy musical numbers in 
the piece, reflect much artistic skill. 
Then there are “The Coronation of Ti- 


tania,” which is adapted from a “Mid- 
sununer Night’s Dream,” and many 
other magnificent features of a similar 


nature. 
The Metropolitan Carnival Company, 





which is to present the extravaganza, is 
under the management of Edward 
Hughes Coates, who has a reputation to 
sustain and who is arranging to present 
other first-class attractions in St. Locis 
during the World’s Fair. 

ols ols ole 

TRAINED TORTOISES 


Japanese and Corean showmen, in ad- 
dition to their skill as jugglers and acro- 
bats, display a truly marvelous skill in 
teaching animals tricks. They not only 
exhibit educated bears, spaniels, mon- 
keys and goats, but also trained birds, 
and, what is the most astonishing of all, 
trick fish. One of the most curious ex- 
amples of patient training is an exhibit 
by an old Corean boatman of a dozen 
drilled tortoises. 

Directed by his songs and a small 
metal drum, they march in line, execute 
various evolutions, and _ conclude by 
climbing upon a low table, the larger 
ones forming, of their own accord, a 
bridge for the smaller, to which the 
feat would otherwise be impossible. 

When they have all mounted they dis- 
pose themselves in three or four piles 
like so many plates.—Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, 

ek ab ~) 
THUMB-NAIL PHOTOGRAPHS 


Diamond studded teeth were such a 
barbaric absurdity the caprice never 
went beyond a few silly pates who want- 
ed “something new,” but the thumb-nail 
photograph is coming into vogue now 
that it has been taken up in London by 
the engaged girls. The nail is first 
manicured by a special process, then 
coated with a sensitized solution. Next 
over the nail a flexible film is imposed 
and secured by tiny clips at either side 
of the finger. This is treated just as 
the ordinary photograph is treated, and, 
if successful, the features stand out in 
bold relief against the delicate pink of 
the nail. But, alas, the nail grows, and 
with it the picture, elongating the fea- 
tures, sO in time it becomes necessary to 
cut off the top of the head of the loved 
one. The girl is left without the pic- 


ture of her fiance until another film is 
exposed. The wearing of diamonds in 
the thumb nails was tried by an actress, 
but found to be painful and dangerous. 
—New York Press. 
ak ab ob 
Alice—“Laura keeps two mite boxes 
going during Lent.”. Jane—‘Two?” 
Alice—“Yes ; every time she puts a dime 
in one for the poor she puts something 
in the other for her Easter hat.”—Cin- 
cinnati Tribune. 
al oh cb 
Sunday-school Teacher—‘Now, Tom- 
my, can you tell me whose day this is?” 
Tommy—“Yes’m; it’s Bridget’s. Delia 
had last Sunday  out.”—Pluladelplia 


Press. 
al oh ob 
“Major Rhye takes a little canter every 
morning after breakfast.” “Yes, and a 
little decanter every evening after din- 
ner.” —Ex. 


The International Studio 


is the most beautiful and up-to-date 
ART MAGAZINE Published. 


It is complete in its surbey of 
American Art in particular and the 
World’s Art in general. 








BEGIN AT ONCE TO TAKE 


The International Studio 


Subscription, $3.50 per year. 
35 cents per number. 
Two Specimen Back Numbers for 25 cents. 
For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
MARCH NUMBER 


contains seven color plates, with a repro- 
duction of a Water Color by WHISTLER; 
and a fully illustrated article, both critical 
and descriptive, by CHARLES H. CAFFIN, 
on the Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition at 
Philadelphia. 


67 5th Av., N.-Y, 
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THE STORY OF THE FRISCO 


It is in the building up of the terri- 
tory through which it runs that the 
value of a big railroad system is best 
measured—and it is doubtful if any rail- 
road in the West has demonstrated its 
possibilities in this regard so strongly 
as has the Frisco System. 

Built when the. country’ was - still 
young, when the favored method of 
reaching the Southwest was by pack 
train or tent wagon; when the region 
was still undeveloped, and was but 
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THE NEW FRISCO BUILDING, 


slowly developing, the Frisco System 
wrought a wondrous change from the 
start. 

Where ‘nothing but vacant prairies 
could be seen a few years ago, flourish- 
ing towns and cities are now located. 
Where the plains stretched for mile af- 
ter mile, arid and bare, farms and or- 
chards are now established. And tracts 
which were practically deserts have 
been changed into some of the most 
fruitful regions of the country by the 


efforts of the railroad and its represen- in establishing communities, and in mak- 
tatives. ing the location of towns possible is due 

Increase in value of the land and in- the number of settlements and the large 
creased revenue for state and nation increase in population throughout many 
which has followed this development is of the most fruitful regions of the 
almost inconceivable. It is a story of Southwest. To the facilities offered 
land changing from worthlessness al- the shipper, and to the manner in which 
most to pricelessness—it is truly a case the freight traffic is handled is due the 
of the desert being made to “blossom wonderful increase in agricultural and 
like the rose.” manufacturing industries all along the 
To the passenger traffic department line of the road. 


of the Frisco System, and to its work he Frisco System has performed a 
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great mission throughout the South- 
west, and is still going ahead with this 
practical sort of evangelical work. As 


a study of how some of its tasks have 


been done, an instance may be referred 


f Lawton, an Okla- 


to in the founding « 
thriving 
where 


homa town, which is now a 


and flourishing city on a 
there was nothing but bare and bleak 


spot 


prairie a few years before. 

Bryan Snyder, passenger traffic man- 
ager of the road, has given details of 
the upbuilding of this city, which is 
typical of the manner in which the rail- 
road has made possible the founding of 
communities all along its route. 

Lawton was the point of allotment 
for the last large distribution of Indian 
lands made by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The city was named for the 
late General Henry W. Lawton, who had 
been located at Fort Sill, about five 
miles from the present townsite in ear- 
lier days. When it was decided to 
throw open a portion of the Indian res- 
ervation to settlement, the United 
States Government took charge of the 
affairs and stipulated the manner in 
which the town should be laid out. 

The Government decided that the 
township should cover 320 acres, that 
the streets should be eighty feet wide, 
100 feet wide, with 
between. Thus a 

Lots were 
bidder, and 
installa- 


and the avenues 
thirty-foot 
model town was laid out. 
then to the highest 
the proceeds devoted to the 
tion of modern improvements in the 


alleys 


sold 


town. 

It is estimated that 35,000 persons at- 
tended the opening of the reservation 
and the founding of the new town, yet 
there was an almost complete absence 
motley a 
among the 


of lawlessness, even in so 


gathering as was included 
tougher portions of the spectators. The 
first day of the town’s legal existence, 
the post office was opened on the site, 
and an eight-page daily newspaper was 
started with the town. 

In its first ten months of existence 
the Lawton post office sold $16,000 
worth of postage stamps, and the busi- 
ness of the office was so great that thir- 
were employed from the 
three 


teen clerks 
start. The town 
years to a population of 10,000 inhabi- 


increased in 


tants, and already additions have been 
mapped out. 

The region about is now a flourish- 
ing farming and grazing land, the prox- 
imity of the railroad enables the farm- 
er and the stock raiser to ship his pro- 
duce to the. most profitable market and 
a region which was bare a few years 
ago is now contributing largely to the 
revenue of the country, and is affording 
homes and employment for many thou- 
sand persons. 

The story of this little town is typi- 
cal of the work of the department con- 
ducted by Bryan Snyder. In all parts 
of the country bordering on the Frisco 
System, similar transformations have 
been effected. 
partment, like that of Lawton, has been 


The story of his de- 
one long history of improvement and 
development. 

It is to the energy and capacity of men 
holding similar positions in other de- 
partments of the road that the big sys- 
tem has proven of such immense value 
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BRYAN SNYDER 


Passenger Traffic Manager 


to the Southwest—for if credit is to be 
given to any one agency for working up 
one of the most pleasant and fruitful 
regions of the Southwest, it is the Fris- 
co System that must receive its full 
quota. 

The Frisco system is a young and vir- 
ile road, but it found its origin in the 
old Southwestern branch of the Mis- 
sourt Railroad. This branch com- 
menced at Franklin, Mo., now known 
as Pacific, about thirty-four miles from 
St. Louis, and had reached the town of 
Rolla in 1861, when the Civil War broke 
out. Hostilities necessitated a delay 
in the construction of the road, and it 
was used in war as a means to transport 


the troops. General Lyon used _ the 


road as far as Rolla, when he started on 
his march which ended in the battle of 
Wilson’s Creek. 

The road was sold by the State in 
1866, and General John G. Fremont 
was the purchaser. He failed to meet 
his obligations, however, and the road 
was again sold, this time to Andrew 
Pierce and J. B. Hayes. They entitled 
the route the Southern Pacific, and later 
changed the name to the Atlantic and 
Pacific. In 1876 it was again sold, 
and the St. Louis and San Francisco 
Railroad came into being. 

It was a vastly different road then, 
however. The equipment was in a poor 
state, compared to the magnificent ser- 
vice of to-day, and it used the lines of 





B. F. YOAKUM, President 








other roads on which to reach St. Louis 
Moreover, it was connected with other 
systems which owned parts of the 
branches connecting the two roads. Im- 
mediately upon the purchase, however, 
it set about erecting its own line into 
St. Louis, and purchasing the branches 
which connected it with other roads. 
The system now approximates 5,882 
miles. 

The road now controls its own line 
and branches, and is recognized as one 
of the foremost systems of the entire 
country. From the incomplete ser- 
vice turned over at the end of the Civil 
War to the magnificent equipment of to- 
day is indeed a mighty step to view. 

It is to Benjamin F. Yoakum, now 
president of the road, that the Frisco 
owes much of its success. (Since his 
occupancy of the office of vice-presidenc 
in 1896, and his later rise to the post 
of president, the business of the line 
has increased immensely in volume, and 
the improvements in its service speak 
highly for the liberal policy of the man- 
agement. 

Mr. Yoakum has long recognized the 
value of passenger traffic, and has ca- 
tered to the comfort of the traveling 
public in every conceivable way. He 
has adopted the broad principle that 
the good will of the public is worth 
more than any economy in the matter 
of transportation, and the conveniences 
offered on a trip to the Southwest by 
means of this road would take away 
the breath of the voyager who traveled 
into the same region six years ago. 

No expense has been spared in the 
equipment and arrangement of the spec- 
ial trains which have the highest class 
service in the entire region. No line, 
East or West, can afford more sump- 
tuous facilities for the public than does 
the Frisco. Since Mr. Yoakum’s in- 
cumbency, this liberality in every de- 
partment has been conspicuous. 

As a result, the line has grown into 
one of the most popular for passenger 
trafic in the Southwest and—which 
bears out Mr. Yoakum’s'  theory—the 
good will earned among the people by 
the courteous and efficient service ten- 
dered them while traveling has resulted 
in the freight business of the road in- 
creasing enormously. 

The traveler of to-day is very likely 
the shipper of to-morrow, and the road 
on which the greatest consideration is 
shown to the journeyer is extremely 
likely to get a good part of his shipping 
business as well. This principle was 
one of the foundations of Mr. Yoakum’s 
success in the business. He has drawn 
an immense volume of traffic and freight 
business to his road simply through the 
appreciation of this one fact. 

In all departments, however, he has 
systematized the work until the road 
is now run in perfect harmony from the 
highest official to the youngest employe. 
Each knows just what his duty is, and 
when to do it. Every branch station, 
every office along the line is conducted 
on the same system as is the main of- 
fice. The road is a model for organi- 
zation and perfection of equipment. 

Benjamin F. Yoakum, who now pre- 
sides over the destinies of the system, 
was born in Landsdowns County, Tex- 
as, in 1856. He comes of Tennessee 
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stock, his father, the well known edu- 
cator, Dr. F. L. Yoakum, having been 
born in the latter State, emigrating to 
Texas with Benjamin F. Yoakum’s un- 
cle at an early age. Dr. Yoakum was 
elected’ president of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian College at Larissa, and was 
long known in educational circles. of 
the country. 

The opening of the Civil War caused 
a temporary shutting down of the col- 
lege, but later it was reopened under 
the name of Trinity College. Dr. 











pieces of engineering construction 
throughout the Southwest. Benjamin 
Yoakum served in the passenger de- 
partment of the road when it was first 
inaugurated, first coming to St. Louis 
with a display of Texas products for 
exhibition at the St. Louis Exposition. 
Later, he returned to Texas and was 
appointed passenger agent for his road 
at Atlanta, serving as general agent 
throughout the Southeast. He was 
made division freight agent at San An- 
tonio a short time later, and then was 
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B. L. WINCHELL 
First Vice-President—Frisco System. 


Yoakum owned a farm and lived upon 
this homestead, and it was here that 
Benjamin F. Yoakum was born. He 
was first employed by the International 
and Great Northern railroad, when that 
line was in process of construction, and 
here acquired the rudiments of his 
railroad education by securing a thor- 
ough knowledge of the practical side 
of railroad building. 

He worked under H. M. Hoxie and 
Captain R. R. Hayes, two of the best 
known railroad builders of their day, 
who were in charge of many important 


FOR FREQUENT DINERS 
The nerves of frequent diners out are 
now taken into consideration. Next 
to being good, it is thought most impor- 

tant that a dinner should be short. 
For the. last two years courses have 
been dropping away from the old-fash- 
ioned menu, until dinners such as used 
to be given look in retrospect like gorges 
through which nobody would find it pos- 
sible to sit to-day. Oysters, soup, fish, 
entree, roast and game are all the dishes 
served now at the dinners gfven by 
persons who are in the habit of going 

to and giving the best in the city. 
Even with this abbreviated list of 
dishes, society nerves found dinner too 
long. Sitting for two hours, and some- 
times more, in rooms generally over- 
heated, which was the necessary order 
of the dinner in the past, would not be 
endured now. 


appointed as manager of the traffic on 
the San Antonio and Aransas Pass 
road. He was appointed receiver for 
this road in 1893 by the court, and was 
then elected to the general managership 
of the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe. 

It was in 1896 that he became con- 
nected with the Frisco System. He 
was then appointed third vice-president 
and general manager of the road, later 
being elected to the presidency. His 
work in both capacities is to a great 
extent responsible for the success of the 
system. 


Then there is often bridge waiting 
nowadays. Too much dinner makes it 
harder play. When there is a dance or 
music to come afterward, the time pos- 
sible for bridge is too brief anyway. 
Dinner being the least important func- 
tion of the evening, so far as its practical 
side is concerned, it is the first to be cut 
down. 

This year the dinner has been short- 
ened by serving the courses much more 
promptly. There is scarcely time to 
eat the food with the deliberation neces- 
sary to good digestion. The portions 
are small and the waiters numerous. 

Shortly before Lent began one of the 
best known hostesses in the city gave a 
dinner to which forty persons were in- 
vited. There were eight men in livery to 
serve the dinner, which began at 8:30 
o'clock. A late dinner hour is usually 
selected for dinner nowadays by host- 
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esses who live far uptown, as that makes 
it possible for those invited to be on 
time. 

Within an hour the men were smok- 
ing in the dining-room, while the women 
were nearly through their coffee in the 
drawing room. Twenty minutes later 
half the guests were gone and those who 
wanted to play were at the bridge ta- 
bles. The hostess had got through an- 
other dinner and the social progress of 
the winter was advanced by that inci- 
dent, which had occupied less than two 
hours for the majority of the persons 
present. 

Not all hostesses have eight men in 
plush to serve their guests, and compar- 
atively few are able to entertain forty 
guests at dinner. But the tendency to 
short dinners grows more marked all 
the time. 

Dinners of twelve are now served by 
at least three servants, whether they are 
maids or men. And the rule is to keep 
things moving. There is none of the 
old time dawdling through the dinners. 

As if to compensate for this rather 
perfunctory way of entertaining guests, 
which has always the air of getting them 
into the house, doing one’s duty and 
then turning them out as quickly as pos- 
sible, there has come some additional 
formality in the manner of dining. 

Men have occasionally been stumped 
this year after dinner when the women 
were about to leave the room by see- 
ing the host rise and offer his arm to 
the woman he happened to take out. 
They have quickly learned that it is a 
new fashion for the men to escort the 
women back to the drawing room, af- 
terward returning to the dining room 
to smoke and leaving the women to their 
coffee. 

This custom has grown common this 
winter for the first time, and it is do- 
ing something to counteract the grow- 
ing informality of the dinner as a means 
of entertaining—New York Sun. 
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BATHS THAT MAKE BEAUTY 


Paris, where most of the fads relating 
to women’s dress and habits originate, 
has recently taken to baths of milk and 
wine, which are claimed to be extraor- 
dinary beautifiers, says Home Chat. The 
milk bath is not necessarily a very out- 
rageously expensive luxury. Two quarts 
of the fluid at eight cents a quart are 
ample for a sponge bath. If used hab- 
itually, milk gives the skin a peculiar 
softness and freshness unequaled by 
anything else, and the sensation after 
the bath is extremely agreeable and ex- 
hilarating. 

Champagne bestows upon its votaries 
a wonderful uplifting of the feelings. 
To crush the little effervescent bubbles 
upon the skin is a sensation at once 
curious and of singular tonic effects. 
But this exotic beauty factor is not 
often used, except by women of re- 
nowned good looks, who will go to any 
expense for the sake of their complexion 
and exquisite contour. Next to it and 
to milk comes rain water—pure and 
honest rain water. 

It is Venus’s own nectar as a beauti- 
fier and preservative of the skin, which 
it renders clean, soft, smooth, transpar- 
ent, and of a very juvenile loveliness. 
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The rain water bath is best taken tepid 
at about 70 to 75 degrees Fahrenheit. 

A cold bath is an excellent invigorator 
and nerve bracer, but is unsuited to the 
average feminine constitution, and 
neither cleanses the skin to any extent 
nor benefits it otherwise. 

Very hot baths are usually found to 
be weakening, and should be taken at 
rare intervals. Moreover, hot water 
used on the face frequently will make 
the complexion yellow and the flesh 
flabby. 

Water alone, however, whether it be 
cold.or of the proper tepid temperature, 
is not sufficient either for absolute clean- 
liness or to acquire and retain beauty, 
and even the dainty darlings of wealth 
and fashion who daily dip in milk use 
other accessories in the form of pow- 
ders, creams, and expensive soaps. 
Among the most potent are great 
wooden bowls of soap, with which are 
sold whisks, such as the shampooers 
in Turkish baths use upon their cus- 
tomers. These whisks, with the aid of 
the soap in the bowl, tone up the skin 
in a wonderful manner, producing at the 
same time a plentiful lather. 

Another and more costly luxury for 
the bath is sold in tablet form. The 
said tablets are placed in the bath to 
dissolve, after which process they result 
in a delicious foaming water, rendering 
it as soft as satin. Then, again, there 
is simple tincture of benzine to buy 
(remember, it must be tincture), a little 
bit of which renders the bath water 
milky white and provides the skin with 
a beneficial astringent tonic. 

All these preparations of myriad kinds 
and makes and varying degrees of ex- 
cellence, the profusion of delicate creams 
and lotions that hide in the seclusion 
of the bathroom, are purchased as fast 
as they appear by extravagant Lady 
Dainty. She scarcely gives one water 
softener half a chance of working a suc- 
cess before she buys and tries another, 
an aggravating fact in one way to the 
beauty doctor, but in another a source 
of profit. These specialists declare that 
it is not what is used, but what is thrown 
away, that is a profit to them, just as 
the mustard makers say that their reve- 
nue arises from the amount of the con- 
diment that is piled on the plate rather 
than the modicum that is eaten. 

ake a 

Between the Acts: Governess—‘Well, 
Marjorie, have you done crying?” Mar- 
jorte—‘No—I haven’t. I’m only rest- 
ing.”—Punch. 


TEXAS 


No Tongue Can Truthfully Foretell 
Her Future 


THE CORNUCOPIA 


‘*The Horn of Plenty’”’ 


Contains desirable information concern- 
ing the diversified resources of the great 
gulf coast country of the wonderful 
Southwest. It is a handsome sixteen- 
page high class journal, as full of meat 
as the papu-shell pecan, and _ pleases 
both city and country folks. 

Send Ten (10c) Cents for Three Months Trial Sub- 
scription to this new and newsy monthly. Regular 
price Fifty Cents but Twenty-Five Cents (25c) Gets 
it for Year. 

Form Club of Five, Remit Fifty Cents (50c), Receive 
Five Copies Six Months. This is our Special Intro- 
ductory Offer. Order March Number now and stamp 
for sample. Address, 


CORNUCOPIA PUBLISHING CO. 
Room 602 Binz Bldg. Houston, Texas 
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THE STOCK MARKET 

The course of the Wall 
ket in the past week was monotonously 
issues adroit- 


street mar- 


Barring a few 


manipulating cliques and 


irregular. 
ly rigged by 


thoroughly under the influence of con- 
tradictory rumors, price changes were 
neither important nor in any way 


suggestive of the true tendency in val- 
ues. At one time it looked as if the 
bulls had made a really promising start 
for their long since overdue upward 
movement, but a renewal of selling pres- 
sure for both accounts, and bewildering 
statements in regard to the intentions 
of Northwestern railway interests, soon 
induced an evaporation of exultant op- 
timism and a considerable falling away 


in quotations from the high level 
touched two days after the handing 
down of the Northern Securities de- 


cision. 

It still remains true that the market 
moves in singular aimlessness. The 
average cautious, calculating trader finds 
it extremely difficult to form any opinion 
that would be worth acting upon. It 
is a treacherous market we are having, 
one that should admirably suit the pur- 
poses of the small gambler. Most strange 


it is that prices cannot go up, and 
stay up, notwithstanding the seeming 


strengthening of bull sentiment vaguely 
evidenced latterly. The market is un- 
doubtedly in good _ position to be 
“bulled.” This must be admitted even 
by such critics as continue skeptical 
about the future and the legitimacy of 
prevailing quotations. True, there are 
monetary difficulties; a Presidential 
campaign is approaching; railroad earn- 
ings are not as gratifying as they used 
to be up to some months But 
didn’t we have a vastly more compli- 
cated and bodeful situation in the early 
part of 1895, when stocks in New York 
scored some remarkable gains? At 
times, Wall street displays a _ playful 
habit of defying all precedents, and all 
arguments of logic. In fact, it finds 
a good deal of humor in the clever and 
utterly irrational ways in which, in fre- 
quent instances, it disappoints and be- 
wilders the inexperienced outsider. 

At the present time, it does not seem 
inclined to act contrary to the logic of 


ago. 


things and reason. This disinclination, 
however, may be superficial only, and 
therefore dangerously deceptive. The 


market cannot be said to be inherently 
weak at this writing. It is simply 
stagnating in the doldrums. There is 
in truth, no enthusiasm among the pub- 
lic, but neither is apparent 
anxiety among prominent holders to sell 

Things have 
_The cliques con- 


there any 


at prevailing quotations. 
come to a Sté andstill. 


The 


trolling tone-giving shares, or identified 
with powerful capitalistic or banking in- 
terests, are working with all their might 
to ensnare the public into buying by 
manufacturing fitful rallies from time to 
time. They have been manceuvering 
along these lines ever since last Decem- 
ber, that is, since the culmination of the 
break in United States Steel issues. 
The bulls continue to lack shrewd, 
audacious, unscrupulous leadership. 
They are not well organized. Some of 
them are disposed to take to flight every 
time the bears become too aggressive in 
their operations. | What is the disposi- 
tion of the magnates at present? No- 
body seems to know, or to care to 
know. J. P. Morgan has been per- 
sistently close-mouthed in recent times. 
Gates and Keene appear to have dropped 
out of sight. They may still be licking 
their old sores. The Rockefeller crowd 


is believed to be pursuing a Fabian 
policy of “masterly inactivity,” and pre- 
paring for the next grand coup. Thus, 


the speculative situa- 
devoid of lead- 
second- 


taken all around, 
tion appears remarkably 
ership of first-class or 
class potency and magnitude. 

If it hadn’t been for the Union Paci- 
fic episode, Wall street would have been 
a boresomely dull place latterly. The 
way these shares were whirled up and 
subjected to violent movements both 
ways, in quick succession, was extreme- 
ly interesting, though not calculated to 
enhance outside respect for Wall street’s 
sagacity and modus operandi. Ac- 
cording to some late stories, the Union 
Pacific is about to become the chief 
bone of contention in the North and 
Middle West, or, if not that, to be ma- 
terially benefited by the result of the 
merger decision. On the other hand, 
“Jim” Hall and his confreres continue 
to affirm their belief that no important 
changes will take place in the railroad 
situation in the Northwest, that every- 
thing is to be settled quickly, amicably 
and leisurely. 

What the ultimate outcome will be 
cannot be foretold. Perhaps the great 
financiers themselves have, as yet, ar- 
rived at no definite conclusions regard- 
ing these matters which now so deeply 
agitate the professional Wall _ street 


even 


mind. To act on any one of the many 
rumors now current would be the 
height of speculative folly. Besides, 


it is not at all clear why or how the 
Union Pacific should be so enormously 
the gainer in case of its developing in- 
to the chief railroad factor, or nucleus, 
in the Northwest. If anybody contem- 
plates buying Union Pacific shares, let 
him do so upon existing or prospective 
merits alone, and disregard 


intrinsic 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS, 


$8,300,000 


A GENERAL FINANCIAL AND TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
DIRECTORS. 


JAMES E. BROCK, 
MURRAY CARLETON, 
CHARLES CLARK, 

JOHN D. DAVIS, 
HARRISON I. DRUMMOND 
AUGUSTE B. EWING, 
DAVID R. FRANCIS, 


GEORGE H. 
SAMUEL E. 
CHARLES 
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AUGUST GEHNER, H. 
GODDARD, 
HOFFMAN, 
H, HOUTTIG, 

BRECKINRIDGE JONES, 
F. NOLKER. 

D ORTHWEIN, 


CLAY PIERCE, 
JOSEPH RAMSEY, JR., 
MOSES RUMSEY, 


JULIUS S. WALSH, 
ROLLA WELLS, 





ROBERT’ H. STOCKTON, 
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: 
{ COMMERCIAL SUCCESS 
> This is evidenced by the fact that the “Marconi Code” has been 
g adopted by the leading banks, hotels, etc., of the principal cities of 
Europe and America. 
} The following St. Louis Institutions have subscribed to the Code and have had 
2 their telegraphic address registered therein : 
g 
£ BANKS. BROKERS. 
j National Bank of Commerce, A. G. Edwards & Sons. 
Third National Bank, Whitaker & Company. 
$ Mechanics’ National Bank. Geo. H. Walker & Co. 
@ Merchants’ Laclede National Bank. J. N. Drummond, Jr., & Co. 
@ American Exchange Bank. J. Glaser & Son. 
N Soatmen’s Bank. bvee & Company. 
na Ba een theimer & Rawlings Inv. Co. 
PRUST COMPANIES. Wernse & Dieckman. 
z Mercantile Trust Company. Bauer Bros. 
i Mississippi Valley Trust Company. Wilfried Shade & Co. 
Commonwealth Trust Company. 
t St. Louis Union Trust Company. : HOTELS. 
) A - Jefferson Hotel. 
| BREWERIES. Planters’ Hotel. 
z Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n. Southern Hotel. 
i Wm. J. Lemp Brewing Company. Buckingham Hotel. 
q ‘ci E TS \ Washington Hotel. 
1 TRANSPORTATION. Hamilton Hotel. 
American Refrigerator Transit Co. Monticello Hotel. 
: 
4 Complete Station in operation daily at the office of 
: 
4 F. P. WARD & CO,, Suite 204 Century Building. 
Prospectus on Application. 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


$10,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
NS eeerexcr exer 
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SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS: 


3% on Savings Accovuts. 
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WHITAK,. . & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


ST. LOUIS 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 
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Otherwise there was 
nothing doing. Third National is of- 
fered at 290, with no bids, Lincoln 
Trust at 190, and State National at 1509, 
with 153% bid. For Boatmen’s 22 


all nebulous expectations and irrespon- 


ty went at 57. 
sible, exaggerated rumors hatching in 
the reeling heads of Wall street gam- 
blers. The Northwestern puzzle will 
be solved, and solved rightly. Of this 
we may be sure. 3ut it is dollars to is bid, for South Side 151, for Com- 
doughnuts that the final form of the so- monwealth 247%. 
lution will be much at variance with St. Louis Transit is slightly lower 
current popular expectations. on few transactions. The last sale was 
Late news from London is not encour- made at 12, The stock is in discour- 
aging, in spite of the fact that the be- agingly poor demand. Conservative 
lief is still generally held that the Bank people do not consider it worth ruling 
of England’s rate of discount will be prices. United Railways preferred is 
lowered in the very near future. The quiet, with 5334 bid, 54% asked, the 14 
late utterances of Baron Rothschild have per cent quarterly dividend off. The 4 
cast gloom upon Lombard and Throck- per cent bonds are being rigged with 
morton streets. The eminent finan- small success. They are offering at 
cier has uttered solemn warnings. His 8034. 
words have made it clear that he sees For Central Coal & Coke common 62% 
dangers ahead of no mean sort. The jg bid, 6234 asked. National Enameling 
British Government has been deeply im- common is offering at 15. Some bodies 
pressed with his cautionary statements. are diligently striving to work up a 
It is now believed that the situation is market for this issue. They must have 
such as to impose the duty upon the “jgoads” to sell. Candy common __ is 
government to defer the issuance of wobbling at 13% bid, 15 asked. Gran- 
further large loans, the investment mar- jte-Bimetallic is going at 35, in chunks 
ket being already thoroughly, almost of respectable size. 
hopelessly glutted. Missouri-Edison 5s are quoted at 
Those who have faith in the ultimate 9814 pid, Laclede 5s at 106% bid, St. 
outcome of things on this side should [Louis Brewing 6s at 94% bid. East 
pay some attention to first-class rail- St, Louis and Suburban 5s are offering 
road bonds and shares. This is a time at gst. 


when the investor who exercises his Local banks report a good business. 
wits, and acts prudently, may make Country demand is enlarging. Interest 
some desirable investments. After a fates are steady for time and call loans, 


while, prices will move upward again. a+ 5 and 6 per cent. Sterling exchange 
The investor who buys now, or on all j, strong at $4.875%. 
further declines, should, in the end, ee 


come out ahead of the game. Things ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


are not going to smash. But he must Z. Z—The bonds mentioned are of 

confine himself to first-class issues, and guybijous character. Company’s finan- 
= ‘6, a2) ° “= . a 

not dally with “stuff” untried or of un- gia] position rather weak. Wouldn't 


savory antecedents. He must likewise buy at present. used to sell well 
be prepared to maintain mental equipoise zpove par. 
even in the event of continued depres- J. T. O., Moberly, 
sion. No person can possibly be. wise your stock on first rally. 
enough to know or to foresee just what jaye a chance before long to buy back 
is, or will be bottom, at a given time. 4+ Jower level. Consider it poor spec- 
The market constantly has its ups and yjation. 
It is forever under the influ =, y,, Charleston, Ill—Missouri Pa- 
In purchasing se- cific will act in sympathy with rest of 
the list. Would keep it a while lon- 
above all, be attached to management, ger jf I were you. Might yet rally 
cost of operation and net revenues. A sufficiently to let you out even. 
high dividend rate, per se, does not mean R. O.—Better keep out of Commerce 
very much, or fully determine the true for the present. Highly risky to buy 
value of a bond or a share. on margin. Stock does not seem to be 
eb well supported. 
LOCAL SECURITIES. X. Y. Z., Keokuk, Iowa.—No induce- 

The same old song continues to be ment to buy Georgia Central second in- 
sung in the local security market. It comes at this time. Wabash debenture 
is utter dullness in every direction. The «p” ponds too high. 

ob ch be 


buying power is conspicuous by its ab- 

sence. The few sales that are being Clarence Willyboy—“I have come to 
made hardly suffice to pay brokers’ ex- consult you in regard to breaking my 
penses. The spring rise seems to be ynele’s will.’ Bill Conkey (lawyer)— 
mighty slow Buyers and «“f{ow much did he leave?” Clarence 
sellers are equally apathetic. Holders 7jl1yhoy—“Five thousand dollars.” Bill 
look for higher, and would-be buyers for Conkey—“Break a five-thousand-dollar 
will? W’y, say, young feller! five thous- 


lower prices. As long as this contin- 
ues to be the case, it will be useless to and dollars wouldn't last long enough 
to » make : a der nt in it. it." —Judge. 


look for improvement. The bond de- 
HASKINS & SELLS 


partment has been as featureless latter- 
ly as the stock list. If the present 
Certified Public Accountants, 
No. 30 Broap STREET. New Yorx 


state of affairs should continue much ~ 
80 CoLEMaN STREET. Loypoyw, E. C. 


longer, the investor will eventually be 
CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 


extinct 
CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. ST, LOUIS. 
PITTSBURG, 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 
| RINLOCH's. 195s. 


a 
Yes, 


Mo.—Better sell 
You should 


downs. 
ence of new factors. 
curities for investment, importance must 


a-coming. 








considered an species of the 
genus homo. 
In the last few days some small sales 
trust company 
sold at 315 and 


Title Guaran- 


were effected in the 
Mercantile 
Trust. at 113. 
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H. Woon, President. Ricn’p. B. Butrocx,Vice-Pres. W. E. Beracer, Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 


CHORAL-SYMPHONY SOCIETY 


LAST CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


ODEON FRIDAY EVENING, ——-TWO GRAND—— 
APRIL I. CHORAL WORKS 
ORCHESTRA, 60—CHORUS, 350; 


ALFRED ERNST, Director. 


STABAT MATER, Rossini. 
SWAN AND SKYLARK, 


Soloists—Mrs. Shannah Cumming of New York, Soprano; Miss Jessie Ringen of St. Louis, Alto; 
Mr. E. P. Johnson of New York, Tenor; Mr, Frederick Martin of Boston, Bass. F 


SEATS AT OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, ROOM N, THE ODEON. 


ODEON seri! 45 een ot 


THIS WEEK, Next Sunday Night, 
s 
Matinee 6 


CARNIVAL 

















Goring Thomas, 








Charles Frohman Reserved Seats Thurs 


presents Klaw & Erlanger 

JULIA present the 
MARLOWE ROGERS BROS°* 
Thursday, Friday, In London 





Sat.Eves & Sat Mat. Pri 50c. 75c, $1 00 
: rices 50c, 75c, 
INGOMAR” Wand $1.50 


# CENTURY # 








THIS WEEK, Next Sun ,r Nig 

Musical ‘connie Chas. Frohman presents | Reserved Seats Thurs 
Louis James and 

AND WILLIAM 5 Preteens Warde 

: FAVERSHAM | “Othello”. Mon. Wed. 

Terpsichorean Revels and Pa, niches tod Oa 

in his great success mat. iM endes the 

” Great”’. Tues. night, 

Lord and “Julius Caesar’. Wed. 


Lady Algy” net. endl Set Saturday night, 


GERMAN THEATER 
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Electrical Effects. 


““ODEON”’ 
IN CAST IN CAST Malneneen & Welb - - - - Man 
BENEFIT TO-NIGHT, Benefit of Leopold loo 


i ‘Arronge’ s Delightful Comedy 
**PASTOR BROSE”’ 

Pastor Brose... ..Mr. Jacobi 
NEXT SUNDAY NIGHT, “APRIL a 
Grand Easter Double Bill, Comedy, Operetta, 
*“‘DER EINGEBILDETE KRANKE”’ 


(The Imaginary Invalid) 


“DAS VERSPRECHEN BEI DER LATERNE” 


FRESH AIR MISSION 


“PRESS COMMENT.” 
As splendid as money and brains could 
make it.—Detroit Tribune. 


Grandest entertainment ever seen in 


Cincinnati.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

The most stupendous and most spec- 
tacular entertainment ever attempted 
here.—Toronto Globe. 

No language can adequately describe 
its surpassing beauty.—Louisville Cour- 
ier Journal. 

Simply incomparable in elegance and 
magnificent costuming.—Rochester Dem- 
corat-Chronicle. 

Grand, beautiful, 
like it ever seen before in 
ledo Blade. 

A gorgeous spectacle—8o0o people on 
stage. Its like has never been witnessed 
in this city—Montreal Star. 

Beautiful beyond description. Even 
Patti would have felt flattered with such 
an audience—Atlanta (Ga.) Constitu- 
tion. 


Evening Prices, 50c, 75c, $1.00 
Matinee Prices, 25c, 50c, 75c 


SPECIAL MATINEE, 3 O’CLOCK. 
Advance Sale Bollman’s, Wed. the 30th. 


inspiring. Nothing 
Toledo.—To- 


Curtain, 8:15 Prompt. Carriages, 10:30, 
SPECIAL MATINEE, 3 O'CLOCK. 





(Engaged by Lamp Light) 
Mats. Wed., Sat. 


GRAN 25c and 50c 


Night Prices, 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00. 


DAVID, inthe, HIS LAST 
Southern 


HIGGINS Southern | ~= DOLLAR 


Next Sunday Mat. — Al H. Wilson in the 
Prince of Tatters. 





] _ J Evenings, l5c, 25c, 35c, 50c. 
Matinees Daily, 
mperia 25c Get the Habit. 25¢ 
Next Sunday Matinee, April 3rd and week. 
Mr. Walter Edwards as Sherlock Holmes in 


“THE SIGN OF THE FOUR” 


Next — “YOUNG TOBE HOXIE” 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily. 





Rose Hill Trans- 
English Atlantics. 
Foily Co. 
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The World’s Fair 


Will Open April 3dOth 
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THE GREAT 


WORLD’S FAIR NUMBER 


¥ OF 


The Mirror 
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From a literary and artistic standpoint, this number will be one of the finest 
ever published in the United States. 

All space on the three-color section has been disposed of, and nearly all the 
two-color pages have been contracted for. 

The advertising space in this number will be limited, and if you want space, 
apply quickly. 

There will be no increase in rates, notwithstanding the fact that the circula- 
tion will be the largest in the history of the paper. 


For further particulars, rates, etc., address 


J, J. SULLIVAN, 
Business Manager, THE MIRROR. 


Will_be Issued May Sth. 





























THE MOSHER BOOKS 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT 
MDCCCCIV 

















I. 
HOMEWARD: SONGS BY 
THE WAY. 
By A. E. 


450 copies on Van Gelder hand-made 
paper, old style boards. 


Price $1.50 Net. 


II. 
THE BALLAD OF READING 
GAOL. 


By Oscar WILDE. 


950 copies on Van Gelder hand-made 
paper, old style boards. 


Price 50 cents Net. 


III. 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE. 
AN ESSAY. 


By RcsBertT Louis STEVENSON. 


OTHER ISSUES IN THE 
VEST POCKET SERIES. 


I. FitzGERALD’s RUBAIYAT. 
II. SONNETS FROM THE PORTU- 
GUESE. 
III. SWINBURNE’S LAUS VENERIS. 
IV. AEs TRIPLEX AND OTHER Es- 
SAYS. 
V. NATURE THOUGHTS BY RICH- 
ARD JEFFERIES. 


VI. AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE, 
TRANSLATED BY ANDREW LANG 


The series ts bound in the following 


styles; 

Blue Paper Wrapper $ .25 Net 
Limp Cloth ‘ 4 . .40 Net 
Flexible Leather, Gilt Top 75 Net 
Japan Vellum Edition . 1.00 Net 


This new edition of Homeward: Songs 
by the way is based upon the belief that 
Mr. Russell has at last come in a meas- 
urable degree to his own. It is a fact 
that a very large proportion of his 
choicest lyrics are enshrined in this 
earliest volume. 

It is now put forth in 10-point old-style 
Roman type with original symbolic de- 
vice in red on title-page, repeated after 
colophon, and in such beautifully pro- 
portioned small quarto format cannot 
fail of attracting all who are interested in 
the finer lyrical results of the Celtic 
revival. 


Of the same sombre genre as The City 
of Dreadful Night, by another unhappy 
man of genius, 7he Ballad of Reading 
Gaol stands for all time as the latest 
and greatest of Wilde's imaginary work. 

In The Lyric Garland Series this poem 
receives a dignified typographical treat- 
ment which its sinister beauty demands. 


Issued uniform with our other volumes 
in the Vest Pocket Series, Stevenson’s 
charming discourse on love, marriage, 
and the conduct oflife, will ungestionably 
appeal to his admirers the world over. 
It is a book peculiarly adapted to read- 
ing. whatever one’s mood or wherever 
one happens to be—whether at home or 
on vacation-—in health or the search 
for it! 





ALL BOOKS SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT 
OF NET PRICE 





MOSHER 
MAINE 


THOMAS B. 
PORTLAND, 





A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE MOSHER 
BOOKS SENT FREE TO ALL WHO MEN- 
TION THE MIRROR. 











EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS FOR ST. LOUIS ARE 
STIX, BAER & FULLER 
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“With its head in the clouds.”’ 


PIKE’S PEAK. 


One of the most famous moun- 
tains in America stands about mid- 
way between Denver and _ Pueblo. 
Forty years ago, it took as many 
days to reach it as it now takes 
hours, so improved are the transpor- 
tation facilities. The 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections offer fast and 
luxurious trains with only one change 
between New York or Boston and 
important points in Colorado. 


A copy of “America’s Winter Resorts,” 
will be sent free, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 











' —Punch. 





The Birthday Present: “One hundred 
penny cigars. That will be eight-and- 
four-pence, please, madam.” “Thank 
you. Now will you just put them in a 
Flor de Cuba box? Because that’s the 
only sort my husband really cares for.” 








BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 
St. Louis to Cincinnati. 


Father Knickerbocker: 


“Porter, order my breakfast in thi 
Dining Car. 1} have had a splendid night's 
rest and have a appetite. The Big 
Four is the road ] ever saw. 


TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut Street, 
W. P. Deppz, Chief A.G.P.A. St. Louis. 
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COSMOS .# 


By 
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ERNEST McGAFFEY 


The best work yet produced by this author. Photo- 
graph and autograph in each book. Price $1.25, pre- 
paid to any address. Send money by post-office order to 


Ernest McGaffey, Chicago, III. 


Ne etree fpr Lyn teppei, 
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ST.LOUIS WEST] BADEN. CINCINNATI eS x3 : 
LOUISVILLE on atc nal 
FRENCH LICK SPRINGS - Fe 


TICKET OFFICES 
OLIVE ano SIXTH VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 
AND 9.30 A. M. 9.08 P. M. 2.05 A. M. 
UNION STATION. DINING CARS A LA CARTE 


F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen’) Pass. Agt. ST. LOUIS, MO. H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent. 








California 


WITH EYES WIDE OPEN 
That's the way to travel, if you would 
profit by it ... On the Santa Fe, going 
to California, are peaks miles high, and 
canyons a mile deep; rainbow-colored 
petrified forests, ages old; nomadic 
Navajos and home-loving Pueblo 
Indians; painted deserts and oases of 
tropical verdure ... Seen on no other 
OS ee 
The California Limited runs through 
this southwest land of enchantment daily, 
between Chicago, Los Angeles, San Diego 


and San Francisco. Visit Grand Canyon of 

hie Ota « a «ef 

Our illustrated booklets, mailed free, will help 

you rightly plan a California tour. Address 

General Paces + Office, Atchison, Topeka 

& Santa Fe way, Chicago, 2. 2... 
Fe 


Sent se 

















EFor LIQUOR DRINHING, MORPHINE THE , 
eeley Al! Narcotic Drug Using, Neurasthenia, Tobacco and Cigarette Addictions eeley 


DR, J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager 
m4 UPC 2801-3-5 Locust Sr., Sr. Louis. Bell Phone, Beaumont 450 @—-Q& LIPe 


HOME TREATMENT FOR TOBACCO AND NEURASTHENIA 
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24 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR TEN CENTS 


A Golden Opportunit y—Within the Reach of 
Every Resident and Visitor of St. Louis. 


There has been deposited in the National Bank of 
Commerce of St. Louis, the sum of Five Thousand 
Dollars, which amount will be given away next 
October 12th. 

This smal] fortune will be directly within the grasp 

of every man in and around St. Louis who smokes, 
and indirectly every man, woman and child in the 
city. 
It is but natural and fair to assume that this magnifi- 
cent sum wil] not given away simply for philan- 
thropic reasons, but the conditions and requirements 
governing its disposal are so easy that it practically 
amounts to a gift. 

The World’s Fair Management has set aside 
October | ]th next as Missouri Day, upon which date 
it is expected the people of the grand old State will 
turn out en masse to do honor to the World’s greatest 
exposition. 

To estimate the number of paid admissions to the 
Exposition on this day will require considerable 
skill, yet will afford no little interest, inasmuch as the 
sum of Five Thousand Dollars will be paid to the per- 
son making the correct or nearest correct estimate. 
Should there be more than one correct or nearest cor- 
rect estimate, this sum will] be equally divided between 
the persons making such estimates. 

The conditions governing this contest of skill are 
essentially as follows:— 

The Million Cigar Co., of St. Louis, are placing on 
the market a new brand of 10-cent cigars, known as 
the ‘$5,000-Cigar for Ten Cents,’ a piece of 
goods of highest quality, and the equal of any and su- 
perior of many cigars now retailing for ten cents. 

With each and every purchase of a $5,000 Cigar for 
Ten Cents, an official estimate card will be given by 
your dealer, on which card estimates must be made. 
Full instructions as to the manner of making estimates 
will be printed upon these official cards. You have 
only to buy one of these cigars, make your estimate, 
and enjoy your smoke. Every time you smoke a 
$5,000 Cigar for Ten Cents you tighten your grip on 
Five Thousand Dollars. 

It must be apparent to any intelligent mind that the 
$5,000 Cigar for Ten Cents will be of superior quality, 
guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction to the smoker, 
or its sale would be limited to the first trial. 

he contest is a method of introducing and adver- 
tising this brand of cigars, adopted by The Million 
Cigar Co., and the aim of the Company, as its name 
implies, is ‘to sell One Million $5,000 Cigars for Ten 
Cents between now and October JJth next. There- 
fore the cigar must be good, else how could we do it? 

As above stated the sum of Five Thousand Dollars 
is now on deposit, with the distinct stipulation that the 
amount can drawn only by the person earning it 
according to the rules of the contest, by order of the 
Million Cigar Co., of St. Louis. 

The next time you buy a cigar ask for the $5,000 
Cigar for Ten Cents, and an estimate card will 
given you, free of charge. Anyone wishing to make 
an estimate without purchasing a $5,000 Cigar for 
Ten Cents may do so by paying I5c for an official 
estimate card. 

It may be a few days before your dealer wil] have 
these cigars in stock, but an effort will be made to 
place them as rapidly as possible. 

THE MILLION CIGAR COMPANY, 


St. Louis, Mo. 




















THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 
BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to Cincinnati. 

St. Louis to New York. 

St. Louis to Boston. 
My Dear Wife: 

**] am in the Library Car on the Knicker- 
bocter. Is it not wonderful that ] can write 
a letrer while the train is running 50 miles an 
hour? The track is very smooth.’ 


TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway, iid Thestnut Street, 
W. P. Deppez, Chief A. G. P. a., 37. Lows. 
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NHEKBERT C. CHIVERS 
y ARCHITECT. 24 


HIGH-CLASS WORK 
120 321 WAINWRIGHT BUILDING 
298 : BELL MAIN 1654-™ 


MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET. 








The Mirror 


$2) Fo erreresttainy 


& S. Ww. 








Chic.-K.. C. 





M. & St. Paul 








Limited 
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Eastern Cities 


Cca~s 


LOWEST RATES 
BEST SERVICE. 





“RovTre. 


INFORMATION CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 


ED. KEANE, 
Ass’t. Gen’l. Passenger Agent, 
104 North Fourth, ST. LOUIS 














NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


Sir Mortimer, Mary Johnston, $1.20; Breaking 
Into Society. Geo, Ade. 85c: The Dellv erance 
Glasgow, $1.20; Wm. G. Eliot, C. E. Eliot, §2: 
The Yoke, Miller, $1.20; Mrs. M’ Lerie, Bell, 85e: 
Her Infinite V ariety, Whitlock, $1.20; The Con-— 
Spirators, Chambers, $1.20: The Modern Bank, 
Fiske. $1.50; The Jewel of Seven Stars. Stoker, 
$1.20. Also a complete assortment of fine 
leather goods, stationery, gold and fountain 
pens, etc.. at 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 


che Gran 


N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 
Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 





Wm. Schaefer, 


Proprietor. 





Are you Interested In 


The World’s Fair 


“p 


If so and wish to keep thoroughly posted 
on the progress of the Fair it will pay you 
to subscribe for 


TRAVEL 


a beautifully illustrated monthly magazine 
devoted to the traveling public. Each issue, 
continuing throughout the Fair, will contain 
from 50 to 75 pages of entirely new and in- 
teresting reading matter regarding the Ex- 
position, elegantly illustrated with the best 
of half-tones made from photographs taken 
by our own artists. It is pre-eminently 


THE 
World’s Fair Magazine 


Besides the World’s Fair matter each issue 
will contain several clever short stories, a 
number of articles by well-known writers on 
different points of interest throughout the 
world, several pages of sparkling wit and 
humor and a host of other good things. 
Subscribe now—§$1.00 the year, 10c the copy, 
25c for three months trial subscription. 


TRAVEL PUBLISHING CO., 








916 Wainwright Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 











CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 


To accommodate students and teach- 
ers of literary schools, Draughon’s 
Practical Business College, corner 10th 
and Olive, St. Louis, is now making a 
special summer rate, a reduction of al- 
most one-half. To those teachers who 
enter for three months. not later than 
July 10. it will sell the Bookkeeping 
Course, or the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Course, for $25, or all courses 
combined for only $30. Penmanship, 
spelling, etc., is free. This is one of a 
chain of eight colleges indorsed by 
business men. Incorporated capital 
stock, $300,000. Fourteen bankers on 
its Board of Directors. Its diploma 
means something. For catalogue call, 
write or phone. (Both phones.) 
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The “True St. Louis 
World’s Fair Line.” 


ILLES 
INUTES 
ONE Y 


Saved via the I. GG.N. 






100 to 200 Miles 







Shortest 


4 to 8 Hours 
Quickest 


From Texas 







Watch for our announcement 
extraordinary. 


D J. PRICE, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


L. TRICE, 
2d Vice-Pres. and Gen’] Mngr. 


“The Texas Road.”’ Palestine, Texas. 


CARMODY’S, 
213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 








iw! KRANKF 
513 PINE ST. 7 
“OT. LOUIS# 














SOVUTAERN 
ROW TEE. 
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ANY WAY YOU READ IT, 
IT SPELLS ALTON, 
AND ALTON SPELLS: 
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Best Passenger Service in pret apeemmncapemcenranen — 


| St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Centh and O’ Fallon Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 

For further information apply to SISTER SUPERIOR. 


TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 





PATTISON’'S 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 





NINTH AND LOCUST 


BUFFET and BOWLING ALLEYS 























| Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 

Book on TEXAS—Free. Swcwee ooureeone oy eneenennne 00000.8 0060088 08 emeN, 
| E. P. TURNER, BOOK S All the late Clot! | ROEDER’S BOOK STORE 
8TH AND LOCUST, Genera) Passenger and Ticket Agent, _— = be 616 LOCUST STR&aBT 





DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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The Mirror 
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“THE KATY” 
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When You Travel Select a Railway as You do Your Clothes 
“KATY” SERVICE 


Suggests Comfortable and Convenient Trains 
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During 

Convalescence 
Recovery is hastened, health 

restored and vitality renewed by 


the use of 
ANHEUSER-BUs¢y, 


TRADE MARK. 


The perfect malt tonic. A food 
(in liquid form. It quickly builds 
iors”, flesh and tissue. 

All druggists sell it. Prepared by the 


CHIEF ASST. GEN’L. PASS. AGENT. : 
7 PF Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


‘Big Four Route” 
LIMITED TRAINS Fa St 


via 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
and 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 





ANHEUSER - BUscy: 
Ss 


Ticket Office 


BROADWAY AND CHESTNUT ST. 
In Midst of Hotel District. 


W. P. DEPPE, 











